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Overtime Payments and Wages in Manufacturing 


March, 1941, and March, 1942 


Increased wage rates were the most important fac- 
tor in the sharp rise in average hourly earnings which 
occurred in manufacturing industry between March, 
1941, and March, 1942. Changes in payments for 
overtime and other monetary compensation had less 
influence than increased rates on the rise in the 
over-all average. 

In a comparable sample of companies in twenty- 
five manufacturing industries, average hourly earn- 
ings of wage earners rose 14.4% during the period. 
Average hourly earnings for regular work alone, or 
average hourly wage rates, increased 11.6%. 

The average length of the work week in the twenty- 
five industries was 41.6 hours in March, 1941, as 
against 42.8 hours in March, 1942. The regular work 
week, or the work week for which no overtime was 
paid, was 0.8% shorter in March, 1942, than it was 
a year earlier. Overtime—the difference between the 
total work week and the regular work week—rose 
from 3.4 hours to 4.9 hours, or 44%. 


HE GENERAL discussion in this report deals with 

the earnings and hours figures for March, 1941, and 
March, 1942, for a comparable sample of companies. 
The employees within the individual companies in these 
months are not necessarily comparable. Available sta- 
tistical data for the period covered show that there was 
a high turnover rate in a large number of the industries 
included in the averages. Some employees whose earn- 
ings and hours were included in the March, 1941, aver- 
ages left the employ of the company in which they 
worked at that time, and were replaced by other wage 
earners whose earnings and hours were included in the 
averages for that company in March, 1942. The train- 
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The combination of increases in hourly earnings 
and rates with the changes in the average length of 
the work week resulted in an increase in weekly 
earnings. Between March, 1941, and March, 1942, 
average weekly earnings in the twenty-five manu- 
facturing industries studied rose to $38.07, an in- 
crease of 17.9% over the $32.30 average in March, 
1941. 

For regular work average weekly earnings rose from 
$28.21 in March, 1941, to $31.26 in March, 1942, or a 
rise of $3.05. Overtime and other monetary compen- 
sation increased from $4.09 to $6.81, or an advance of 
only $2.72. 

In the principal defense industries, average weekly 
earnings generally rose over 20%, with the exception 
of electrical manufacturing, where the increase was 
18.2%. In foundries and machine shops total aver- 
age weekly earnings as a result of overtime rose 
25.6%, as against an increase of only 11.9% for 
regular work. 


ing and skill of the latter may have differed from 
those of the workmen whose places they took. These 
variations would affect their earning power to a material 
extent and the hours worked to a lesser extent. 
Furthermore, there was an increase in the total num- 
ber on the staff in a majority of instances. The earnings 
and hours of these new employees, taken on during the 
interim between March, 1941, and March, 1942, were 
included in the averages for March, 1942. Moreover, 
their training, adaptability, and position affected the 
amounts they earned and hours they worked. In rapidly 
expanding industries, new hirings would include, or con- 
sist entirely of, workmen less skilled than those already 
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employed. Wage rates of such new employees would ie 
at a lower average level than those of older workers. 


Hovurty Rates AND EARNINGS 
Average wage rates, or average hourly earnings for 


November, 1942 


was converted to war production early in 1942. As 
manufacture of civilian products ceased, there was a 
sharp drop in employment. Hence, the earnings for 


Cuart 1: Hovurty Earnines or Wace Earners, 
Masgcsa, 1941 anp Marcu, 1942, 25 MANUFACTURING 


regular work, in twenty-five manufacturing industries INDUSTRIES 
increased 11.6% between March, 1941, and March, Source: Tam Conrarence Boarp 
In Cents 


1942. Total average hourly earnings, including over- 
time and other incentive compensation, rose 14.4% in 
these industries. Wage-rate increases, therefore, were 
the main reason for the advance in hourly earnings, 
while overtime and other incentive compensation played 
a relatively small part. 

In the twenty-seven industry composite—the fore- 
going plus cement, and petroleum refining—average 
wage rates rose 11.6%, while total average hourly earn- 
ings increased 14.3%. The one-tenth of one percent 
difference in the latter change between the twenty-five 
and twenty-seven industry composites was occasioned, 
in the main, by the fact that there was little overtime re- 
quired in the cement industry. 

Individual industries included in the twenty-five and 
twenty-seven industry composites, with one exception, 
show that hourly wage-rate increases were the outstand- 
ing reason for the rise in hourly earnings between March 
of 1941 and of 1942. (See Table 1 and Chart 2.) 


OVERTIME AND : 
OTHER MONETARY 
COMPENSATION 


STRAIGHT TIME 


MARCH, 1942 


MARCH, I941 


March, 1942, are applicable to a considerably smaller 
group of workers than those for March, 1941. Since 
March, 1942, marked the beginning of war production, 
it follows that the wage earners then employed in the 
industry probably worked longer hours to facilitate the 
change-over and pave the way for advanced employ- 
ment. The 45.7 hours per week averaged per wage 
earner in March were higher than in any subsequent 
month except August, the latest available, when they 
were 46.0. Overtime payments were relatively high in 
March, 1942, as compared with those in March, 1941, 
and would contribute to a greater increase in total aver- 
age hourly earnings. 


Automobile Industry 


The automobile industry, the exception, experienced 
an increase in hourly wage rates of only 8.3%, as against 
a 12.7% rise in hourly earnings. 

Among the probable causes for this deviation were: 
first, the fact that wage rates paid in the automobile 
industry were already high (exceeded only by those paid 
in the printing, rubber, and petroleum refining indus- 
tries), and that small rate increases in a high-paid indus- 
try are not surprising; and second, that the industry 


News and Magazine Printing Industry 


The only industry to show a decline in both total 
average hourly earnings and average hourly wage rates 
between March, 1941, and March, 1942, was the news 
and magazine branch of the printing industry. As com- 
piled by Tue ConrerEeNce Boarp, these averages ex- 
clude data applicable to New York City newspapers.! 

The reasons for the declines in this industry are not 
clear. Although employment in the sample included in 
Tue CONFERENCE Boarp’s regular monthly surveys of 
earnings and hours declined 0.7% between the two 
Marches, the comparable overtime sample (which is 
smaller) shows a 4.8% rise. Since total hours worked in- 
creased by a smaller percentage, it follows that the aver- 
age length of the work week per wage earner declined. 
New employees in March, 1942, were not so well trained 


‘This exclusion was made because such figures from what is proba- 
bly the highest paid locality in the country, if not the world, would 
distort the averages. 


\Despite the fact that upward wage-rate changes were made in 
that industry over the period, the inclusion of the data applicable to 
the new workers tends to dampen the averages for March, 1942, and, 
therefore, to result in smaller percentage changes between the two 
periods than would have resulted had the averages been based upon 
a constant group of employees. 

There may, on the other hand, have been instances where a com- 
pany, or even an industry, which was engaged in the production of 
materials not particularly essential to the war effort, lost a sizable 
proportion of its more skilled workers to defense industries. It is pos- 
sible that because of a smaller volume of business they did not replace 
these workers. In this example, averages for March, 1942, would prob- 
ably be dampened because of the exclusion of high-rated employees 
and might even show a decline between March, 1941, and March, 
1942. Recognizing the fact that these changes undoubtedly occurred 
in many industries and had their influence on the computed averages, 
it would have been less satisfactory to limit the study to those workers 
who were employed in the same company doing relatively the same 
work in the two periods. Such averages, it is true, would have shown 
considerably greater increases in average hourly earnings, hourly 
wage rates, and weekly earnings than those which appear in the 
later sections of this report. But they would have been based on a 
smaller group of wage earners; would have been considerably influ- 
enced by wage-rate changes resulting from promotions; and would 
not have been representative of the industry as a whole. 
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CHART 2: PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN HOURLY EARNINGS AND HOURLY WAGE RATES, 
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as the regular workers previously employed and were 
paid a lower wage. It is also possible that skilled person- 
nel were attracted to more remunerative positions with 
defense industries. Such a situation would undoubtedly 
lead to their replacement by less-skilled workers at 
lower rates. 


Foundries and Machine Shops 


The foundries and machine shops group is heavily 
weighted with defense activities and naturally reflects 
the trends in such industries. For this group as a whole, 
average wage rates rose 13.1% over the year, while total 
average hourly earnings increased 18.4%. Although 
wage-rate increases were the major factor in the latter 
increase, overtime also played a prominent role. 

On the average, the work week increased from 44.8 
hours in March, 1941, to 47.5 hours in March, 1942; an 
advance of 2.7 hours, or 6%. When consideration is 
given to the fact that the whole increase fell within the 
overtime range, it has added significance. 


Of the various sub-groups, the “other foundries prod- 
ucts” classification showed the greatest difference, a 
13.1% advance in rates, as compared with a 19.6% rise 
in earnings. Since this group also showed the largest in- 
crease in overtime hours, this change seems logical. 


Aircraft and Shipbuilding 

The trends for the aircraft and shipbuilding indus- 
tries (not included in the twenty-five and twenty-seven 
industry composites) were similar to those indicated for 
the foundries and machine shops group. 

The difference between the movement of rates and 
earnings was pronounced in the aircraft industry; a rise 
of 18.6% in hourly rates, as compared with 22.3% in 
hourly earnings. Both regular hours and overtime hours 
increased, but the latter expanded more. 

Larger numbers of women have been employed in the 
manufacture of aircraft in 1942 than 1941, so that the 
average percentage advances in rates and earnings for 
all workers have undoubtedly been somewhat damp- 


TABLE 1: EFFECT OF OVERTIME ON AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
Overtime Survey Sample 


Average Hourly Earnings—All Work |Average Hourly Earnings—Regular Work| Average Hourly Earnings—Overtime! 


Co: ble Sample Comparable Sample All |Comparable Sample} ¢ cy 
ioc Seve See eae A EMR eee St ae 
are. arable & ‘a 
* | March, | March, ” | March, | March, 

1942 ins toat Sanisie 1942 1942 1941 Sample 

Agricultural implement................ $.893 | 8.887 | $.796 | +11.4 |$1.369 |$1.868 |$1.250 |} + 9.4 
FAST ta5 sea) 01 Cee a Ie ie 4 le nh 1.006 993 .917 | + 8.3 | 1.839 | 1.849 | 1.539 | +20. 
Bootvand shoes ee sree oc eee 745 708 .6387 | +11 1.200 | 1.246 .854 | +45. 
Chensical sgt eer So eas, 937 956 .835 | +14 1.384 | 1.816 | 1.113 | +18. 
Rayon and Allied Products........... 770 719 .647 | +11 1.206 | 1.099 .962 | +14. 


Cotton——-North=.. 2. ccac cic ie ences 


.903 .905 -860 | + 5. 


Electrical manufacturing............... 923 943 | .823 | +14 1.394 | 1.446 | 1.266 | +14. 
Eirnittne. sen tone. pees ees pene ee 825 819 -722 | +13 1.219 | 1.222 | 1.007 | +21. 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 584 559 .583 | + 4 840 .805 .782 | + @. 


Tron and steel 


. 1 

wk 9 

= 2 

a 2 

9 2 

6 2 

A 4 

9 9 

igo ted ca, oat Sad) seen ate ere aes 974 969 .864 | +12.2 | 1.425 | 1.428 | 1.249 | +14.3 

Leather tanning and finishing.......... 783 788 .675 | +16.7 | 1.122 | 1.142 .920 | +24.1 

Lumber and millwork............-...- 731 743 .662 | +12.2 .999 | 1.002 .693 | +44.6 

Meatpacking iy fic see tee coe 815 833 .T41 | +12.4 | 1.222 | 1.282 | 1.235 | + 3.8 

Paritarid! Varnish: sce ot eee 815 874 -756 | +15.6 | 1.207 | 1.242 | 1.099 | +13.0 

aperand pulp. senats cet ete 734 747 .668 | +11.8 | 1.116 | 1.119 | 1.021 |} + 9.6 

Paper DYOGUCES. pera cne ete tat ee 711 707 -635 | +11.3 | 1.065 | 1.062 -.973 |}+ 9.1 

Printinig—book and job................ 855 824 .800 | + 3.0 | 1.244 | 1.243 | 1.241 | + 0.2 

Printing—news and magazine.......... 1.025 | 1.019 | 1.0385 | — 1.5 | 1.671 | 1.670 | 1.464 | +14.1 

Rubber HOC MOR OGIO CC iC a ie eee : ; : : 1.019 . 996 .935 | + 6.5 | 1.5384 | 1.449 | 1.151 | +25.9 

Silland'Tayor, .7s. sae eae ene 701 .675 .569 | +18. .675 .648 .553 | +17.2 | 1.061 | 1.073 .937 | +14.5 

Wool. . asters ohsy vi ctoheckivig CU yalsere trays eee .761 746 .619 | +20.5 . 733 -726 .599 | +21.2 | 1.049 | 1.072 .832 | +28.8 

Foundries and machine shops........... 964 .951 .803 | +18.4 .854 .835 -738 | +18.1 | 1.849 | 1.380 | 1.142 | 416.5 

i Foundries Heat ofa Eee sae ciwrale ee .955 .912 .770 | +18.4 .871 .837 .732 | +14.3 | 1.407 | 1.822 | 1.087 | +21.6 

2. Machines and machine tools.......] .968 .978 .833 | +16.8 .851 852 -759 | +12.8 | 1.807 | 1.331 | 1.115 | +19.4 

2. Heavy equipment................ .983 .978 .887 | +16.8 .864 .857 -763 | +12.3 | 1.890 | 1.394 | 1.214 | +14.8 

4. Hardware and small parts......... 894 835 .704 | +18.6 811 .739 -648 | +14.0 | 1.271 | 1.223 | 1.013 | +20.7 

be Other products: ...... cc. ease ee . 989 975 .815 | +19.6 . 866 .847 .749 | +18.1 | 1.349 | 1.812 | 1.190 | +10.3 

25 JNDUSTRIES........-......+........] $.889 | $.884 | $.773 |+14.4 | 8.882 | 8.825 | $.739 | +11.6 ($1.28 $1.280 |$1.083 | +18.2 

Cement........ ee TN none ala situa ds $.866 | $.909 | $.889 | + 8.3 | $.851 | $.893 | $.833 + 7.2 |$1.886 |$1.395 |$1.066 | +30.9 

Petroleum refiningi.;noees .... seins te 1.098 | 1.061 .951 | +11.6 | 1.084 | 1.047 .949 | +10.3 | 1.582 | 1.499 | 1.202 | +94.7 

27 INDUSTRIBS, \c/c0 ss cter hes ten aie $.891 | $.887-| $.776 |+14.3 | $.885 | $.828 | $.742 +11.6 |$1.286 |$1.284 |$1.084 | +18.5 

ane Dp aisca'a Sa a LO TACOS. «0. a 5 ctee $1.088 |$1.007 | $.858 |} +17.4 | $.963 $.884 | 3.787 | +12.3 |$1.457 |$1.487 $1.286 | +15.6 
ircra 


ae eee ee 954 | 971 | .794]+22.8 | .858 | .865| 721 | 418.6 | 1.279 | 1.915 | 1.002 | 431.2 


1Per wage earner who worked overtime. 
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ened. In general, the current policy is to pay the same 
rate for the same job regardless of sex. Thus, the influ- 
ence of increased employment of women, except in so far 
as skill is concerned, will soon cease to affect changes in 
rates and earnings, if they have not already done so. 

Between March, 1941, and March, 1942, average 
hourly earnings increased 17.4% in the shipbuilding 
industry. 

Over the same period, average hourly earnings for 
regular work rose 12.3%. With the work week averag- 
ing 48.7 hours last March, as compared with 44.9 hours 
in March, 1941, longer overtime has become the rule. 

Since the employment of women is rare in shipyards 
rates were at the high level of $.963 per hour, and earn- 
ings at $1.088 in March, 1942. 


Hours Per WEEK 


Average hours worked per week per wage earner in 
twenty-five manufacturing industries increased 2.9% 


between March, 1941, and March, 1942. (See Table 2.) 
Average regular hours worked per week per wage earner 
decreased 0.8%. This decline may be attributed to sev- 
eral causes. The rising rate of absenteeism is one of the 
more important causes for the decline in the average 
length of the regular work week.! The tremendous in- 
crease in employment, together with the demands of the 
armed forces, has drawn many men into industry who 
have had no previous industrial experience or have been 
retired. For many workers it means harder manual 
labor, longer hours, longer work weeks, and a greater 
need for concentrated effort. Because of readjustment 
to new conditions, and under the impact of sustained 
work and exertion, many of these workers have been 
absent because of illness or fatigue. Nightshift work, 
now becoming prevalent, contributes to higher absen- 
teeism. In a period of rapidly expanding production 


‘For a discussion of this subject see Conference Board Reports, 
“Studies in Personnel Policy,” No. 46. 


TABLE 2: OVERTIME IN THE WORK WEEK 
Overtime Survey Sample 


All Reports—March, 1942 


InpuUsTREY 
Average 
douse: | frmage | frome 
age saa Hours Hours! 
age Earner 
Agricultural implement............ 43.8 38.4 8.1 
ATCOMODUC ince ans nie cece sero ps 45.6 38.7 9.6 
ootwanusshoe. We sees. tes aces. 38.7 38.0 3.3 
@hemicals dad yix> ities «iia 39.8 38.0 3.6 
Rayon and allied products....... 39.6 88.5 6.3 
(SOULOH-ENOIL sce rece no See. se so 41.5 38.3 Ce 
Electrical manufacturing.......... 44.3 36.1 10.7 
iri preg ge aciene- sleyiticicigs oe tie 42.1 38.2 6.3 
Hosiery and knit goods............ 36.6 34.8 5.3 
Tzontand steel e500 . O28 SE 0s 40.4 37.8 6.7 
Leather tanning and finishing...... 42.1 39.6 4.4 
Lumber and millwork............. 41.0 37.9 6.6 
West packings... sts coi eincaw oi2e 37.8 37.2 3.6 
Paint and varnisht... sic. . 650.06.) 42.6 39.6 5.7 
Paper an ul Dead pein enc 42.8 37.8 6.1 
Papel PLOduers ett actos oo fen bis se: 41.5 37.4 6.7 
Printing—book and job........... 38.7 35.7 5.5 
Printing—news and magazine..... F 40.2 87.5 5.1 
Liliecus seas ee Nee ae 38.7 35.9 4.7 
Silkeand ray Olaeess xcecite oaeemeitp ye 39.3 36.7 4.8 
Woolt tenet. canto cates oiloe as 39.2 36.9 5.7 
Foundries and machine shops...... 47.5 38.4 10.5 
TER OUNGIIES fo, nichts setae ole 2 S07 45.9 38.8 10.7 
2. Machines and machine tools. . 51.3 39.2 12.9 
3. Heavy equipment............ 48.5 38.2 10.6 
4, Hardware and small parts... . 46.0 38.3 9.0 
5. Other products.............. 45.9 88.1 9.8 
Qh INDUBTRIDS 7-)- ce lcleteiels te che el 42.5 37.7 7.4 
Gementiretr seal uie err ie se 38.5 Sie8 2.5 
Petroleum refining........--....-- 39.1 38.0 7.5 
27 INDUBTRIBS............-000--- 42.4 Shee 7.3 
Shipbuilding:%.:02-nasse sees oe 50.0 37.5 12.8 
(Nivcratt eaaiy ce ote te eee scsi’ 47.2 38.6 10.8 


1Per wage earner who worked overtime. 


Comparable Sample 


March, 1942 March, 1941 

Average ern Average 

Hours per | feguise | dvertite | Houreper | Regus | dveiti 
Week per Hours Hours! Week per Hours Hours! 

Wage Earner} Wage Earner 
45.0 38.7 8.1 43.3 39.1 4.8 
45.7 39.2 9.7 42.8 37.8 holt 
40.3 38.2 $.2 38.1 37.8 4.6 
39.2 37.6 2.8 40.5 39.5 2.6 
89.1 38.0 6.0 38.9 38.0 6.1 
42.3 38.5 7.3 40.3 38.6 ffeil 
43.7 35.9 11.1 43 .2 37.1 8.7 
43.0 39.0 5.9 41.5 39.6 2.9 
37.5 35.5 8.1 36.4 35.4 ye} 
41.7 $8.1 6.9 41.5 38.7 6.1 
41.6 39.1 4.3 40.1 $8.6 4.1 
41.1 37.9 6.5 40.7 37.8 7.6 
Si.5 37.0 2.2 38.0 37.9 1.8 
42.7 39.5 6.8 40.9 38.6 6.0 
42.4 $7.6 6.4 42.4 88.2 6.0 
41.4 37.3 6.6 41.9 38.6 5.2 
39.4 36.6 5.8 39.0 36.3 6.2 
40.5 37.6 5.1 40.8 37.6 6.2 
37.8 35.9 3.5 37.3 36.7 o22 
39.0 36.4 4.2 38.9 ble fake? 3.6 
40.0 37.7 6.7 41.8 38.3 7.0 
47.5 38.4 10.5 44.8 38.9 8.9 
45.5 38.8 9.7 43.5 39.1 7.6 
50.8 39.1 12.5 48.1 89.5 10.6 
48.7 38.7 10.2 45.2 38.3 8.0 
46.2 37.9 10.1 45.2 89.0 9.9 
45.7 37.8 9.8 43 .2 38.7 8.5 
42.8 37.9 7.4 41.6 38.2 6.7 
38.2 37.0 2.6 38.8 37.8 4.7 
39.9 38.7 9.2 38.8 88.4 6.7 
42.7 37.9 7.4 41.6 38.2 6.6 
48.7 38.9 9.8 44.9 38.6 hoses 
46.7 38.3 10.5 45.1 37.7 10.6 
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and in a time when production is being pushed to the 
limit, industrial accidents generally show marked in- 
creases which result in loss of time worked. 


Cuart 3: Hours Workep PER WEEK PER WAGE 
Earner, Marca, 1941 anp Marcu, 1942, 25 Manv- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Source: Tam CONFERENCE BOARD 


OVERTIME AND Y 
omnes woursany 7/7 


3 
e 
SS 


STRAIGHT TIME 


MARCH, |941 MARCH, 1942 


A second possible cause for the decline in regular hours 
worked may be found in the fact that while some con- 
cerns find it necessary to greatly increase the average 
length of their work week and thus experience consider- 
able overtime work, other concerns, sometimes within 
the same industry, for one reason or another reduce the 
length of their work week. If those companies that find 
it necessary to expand their work week had already 
been operating close to or above the greatest possible 
length of the regular work week (i.e. forty hours, with 
normal deductions for lost time) then total hours could 
rise for industry as a whole while regular hours worked 
could decline, as is the case in this study. 

Another possible cause for the decline in the regular 
work week may be found in the union agreements made 
during the past few years which provide for time and 
a half and double time pay for Saturday, Sunday, and 
holiday work, even though those working on these days 
do not work over forty hours during the week in ques- 
tion. As 24-hour-day and 7-day-week operations in- 
creased and as these union agreements increased, the 
portion of the average work week for which overtime 
payments (as defined by this study) were made in- 
creased and the portion for which regular wages were 
paid declined.! 


TRecently, at the order of President Roosevelt, time and one-half 
and double-time pay for Saturday, Sunday and holiday work was for- 
bidden, with certain exceptions, as follows: ‘Where because of emer- 
gency conditions an employee is required to work for seven consecu- 
tive days in any regularly scheduled work week a premium wage of 
double-time compensation shall be paid for work on the seventh day. 
Where required by the provisions of law or employment contracts, 
not more than time and one-half wage compensation shall be paid for 
work in excess of eight hours in any day or forty hours in any work 
week or for work performed on the sixth day worked in any regularly 
scheduled work week.”” Time and one-half wage compensation is to be 


From March, 1941, to March, 1942, average hours 
worked per week per wage earner in twenty-seven manu- 
facturing industries increased 2.6%, while regular hours 
worked declined 0.8%. The smaller increase in total 
hours worked per week per wage earner as compared to 
the twenty-five industry composite is due to a 1.5% de- 
crease in total hours worked per week in the cement 
industry. 

The average length of the work week in the ship- 
building industry increased 8.5% between March, 1941, 
and March, 1942. This is the largest increase shown by 
any industry studied during this period, which might be 
expected inasmuch as the shipbuilding industry is one 
of the major war industries and has experienced diffi- 
culty in obtaining all the labor required for the enlarged 
shipbuilding program. There was also an expansion in 
the average regular work week in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry. In March, 1941, the average length of the regu- 
lar work week was 38.6 hours, and only 80% of the 
workers received overtime compensation. In March, 
1942, the regular work week was 38.9 hours, and all 
except 0.2% of the workers received some overtime 
compensation. Since all shipyards coveréd by the study 
showed increases in the average total number of hours 
worked per week per wage earner, and since by March, 
1942, virtually every employee was working overtime, 
it is not surprising to find that the length of the regular 
work week in this industry had increased during a period 
when the majority of other industries were showing a 
decline. 

The aircraft industry record is similar to that of 
shipbuilding. Average hours worked per week per wage 
earner in the aircraft industry increased 3.5% from 
March, 1941, to March, 1942. The increase in regular 
hours worked was 1.6%. The aircraft industry failed 
to show as large an increase in the work week as the 
shipbuilding industry. 

Despite enormous increases in employment and out- 
put in the aircraft industry only 80% of the employees 
received any overtime compensation in March, 1942, as 
compared with 70% who received such compensation 
in March, 1941. In shipbuilding, 99.8% of the wage 
earners covered by this study received overtime com- 
pensation in March, 1942. As the average length of the 
regular work week in March, 1941, in the aircraft in- 
dustry was only 37.7 hours, the 1.6% increase to 38.3 
hours in March, 1942, was to be expected. 


paid on the following holidays only: New Year’s Day, Fourth of J uly, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day, and either 
Memorial Day or one other such holiday of greater local importance. 
Since the issuance of this executive order, another order has been 
issued giving the Secretary of Labor the right to waive the original 
order in specific cases. Miss Perkins promptly issued a statement to 
the effect that the order would only apply to industries engaged in 
war work. Although the above described actions regarding premium 
payments occurred outside of the period of the study, March, 1941, 
to March, 1942, they are significant in consideration of the future 


trends in the average length of the regular work week and in overtime 
payments. 
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Substantial increases in the work week were shown by 
other war industries, such as the automobile, foundry, 
machine and machine tool, heavy equipment, and the 
miscellaneous foundry and machine shop products in- 
dustries. In the automobile and heavy equipment in- 
dustries, the regular work week was longer. 

Only six of the twenty-nine industries covered showed 
declines in total hours per week per wage earner. The 
largest decline was 4.3% in the wool industry, which 
also experienced a drop in employment, indicating the 
effect of supply shortages and other war factors. The 
other five industries which showed declines in the total 
work week were chemical, meat packing, paper products, 
news and magazine printing, and cement. 

Overtime work is not precluded by a short work week, 
as may be seen in Table 2 where some industries hav- 
ing a total average work week of less than forty hours 
show varying amounts of overtime. It is almost impos- 
sible for average regular hours per week per wage earner 
to equal forty, because lost time, part-time work and 
other factors tend to reduce the average anywhere from 
a fraction to one or two hours below forty a week. Al- 
though a great many employees work less than forty 
hours per week, they may still be in the overtime class 
because of time worked over eight hours a day.! 


WEEKLY RATES AND EARNINGS 


Weekly earnings of wage earners in twenty-five manu- 
facturing industries increased on the average 17.9% 
between March, 1941, and March, 1942. During the 
same period, average weekly rates (average weekly earn- 
ings excluding overtime payments and other monetary 
compensation) increased 10.8%. The increase in weekly 
earnings was due in a small part to the lengthening of 
the work week by 2.9%, but it was mostly the result of 
a 14.4% increase in the hourly earnings of the workers 


1During the period of the study, workers in many plants having 
work weeks of forty hours or less received a good share of overtime 
pay for work on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays when their shifts 
covered those days. Furthermore, plants operating seven days a week 
have a certain percentage of men always engaged on Saturday, Sunday 
and holiday shifts. 

In some industries, the work week was shortened by employer- 
employee agreements to less than forty hours a week, and employ - 
ment of a worker for more than the specified week required overtime 
payment. An excellent example is the petroleum refining industry. 
Since the days of the NRA, the accepted work week in this industry 
has been thirty-six hours. It was not until last spring, after the con- 
clusion of the collection of data for this study, that the first deviations 
from this practice appeared. Therefore, during the period of the 
study, any man working more than thirty-six hours a week in the 
petroleum refining industry received overtime compensation. A 
similar arrangement has existed in some rubber plants. In some 
branches of the book and job printing industry, agreements call for 
thirty-five and thirty-seven and one-half hour weeks, with payment 
of overtime for longer hours. ; 

The average overtime hours shown in Table 2 are for wage earners 
who worked overtime. In some industries the overtime work may have 
been concentrated in a small group of workers in a few plants, or in 
the majority of the workers of a single plant. Thus, it would be pos- 
sible for an industry as a whole to work somewhat below the hourly 
limit at which overtime payments begin, and still show sizable aver- 
age overtime hours for wage earners who worked overtime. 


involved. The effect of overtime payments is more no- 
ticeable in weekly than in hourly earnings, for’both the 
wage-rate increases and the increase in hours contrib- 


CuHart 4: Components oF Wace EARNER’s WEEKLY 
Earnines, 25 Manuracrourina INpustries 
Source: Tar Conrerence Boarp 


MARCH, 1941 MARCH, 1942 
OVERTIME AND OTHER OVERTIME AND OTHER 
MONE TARY 
COMPENSATIO 


uted to the higher total weekly earnings. Thus, the in- 
crease of 10.87% in average weekly rates is considerably 
less than that increase in weekly earnings because hourly 
rates were somewhat lower than hourly earnings, and 
because regular hours worked per week fell 0.8%. 


CHart 5: WereEkity Earnincs oF WaGe EARNERS 
IN 25 MAanuracturiIna InpustrIzs, 
Marcu, 1941, anp Marcu, 1942 
Source: Tos ConrEerRENCE Boarp 
In Dollars 


38.07 


OVERTIME AND 
OTHER MONETARY 
COMPENSATION 


STRAIGHT TIME 


RCH, 1941 ~ MARCH, 1942 

Overtime weekly earnings in the twenty-five indus- 
tries also rose in the year period. Increases in both over- 
time earnings per hour and average overtime hours ¢ 
week contributed to a gain of 33.2% in the weekly earn- 
ings, per wage earner who worked overtime, in March, 
1942, over such earnings in 1941.! 


1Living costs were 11.4% higher and dollar weekly earnings were 
17.9% higher in March, 1942, than they were in March, 1941. Asa 
result, “real’’ weekly earnings (weekly earnings in terms of the com- 
modities and services they will purchase) advanced 5.8% in the period. 
See also The Conference Board Management Record, April, 1942, p. 118. 
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TABLE 3: EFFECT OF OVERTIME ON AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 
Overtime Survey Sample 


Dee eee eee eee EE 


Average Weekly Earnings—All Work |Average Weekly Earnings—Regular Work| Average Weekly Earnings—Overtime! 


All {Comparable Sample %Change| All Comparable Sample %Change| _ All Comparable Sample % Change 


InpusTRY Com- | Reports |__| in Com- 
Reports |__| in Com- | Reports in Com: po! 

March, Me arable | March, arable | March; ble 

1a” | Mush | Mars | Bamole | ode” | Ma | Mar | Semple | oe’ | sie | Meas” | Some 

icultural implement.............--- $41.67 1942.98 1836.41 | +18.0 1$34.30 |$34.32 |$31.13 |+10.2 |$11.07 $11.07 | $6.00 | + 84.5 
acai ee is Fee me 3,59 bavete 51.59 noted 42.30 | +20.3 | 38.91 | 38.91 | 34.69 | +12.2 | 17.69 | 18.01 | 11.91 | + 51.2 
Boot:andi shoes ainsi e tle velo e viele 29.21 | 29.68 | 24.31 | +22.1 | 28.30 | 27.04 | 24.05 | +12.4 4.01 4.00 $.94/}4+ 1.5 
Ghemicaltereenta. wcae nes whee sre cie)eoeis 38.17 | 38.13 | 34.18 | +11.6 | 35.57 | 35.98 | 33.00 | + 9.0 4.93 $.75 2.85 |}+ 31.6 
Rayon and allied PLOGUCES Hs ceils «hte 31.07 | 28.78 | 25.68 |+12.1 | 29.63 | 27.36 | 24.60 | +11.2 7.65 6.62 5.85 |+ 13.2 
Cotton Norther fa ice scm cere ener 25.65 | 26.71 | 22.36 | +19.5 | 22.82 | 23.27 | 20.84 | 4+11.7 6.49 6.63 6.07 }+ 9.2 
Electrical manufacturing............-++ 45.01 | 45.27 | 38.29 |+18.2 | 33.34 | 33.83 | 30.59 | +10.6 | 14.96 | 16.02 | 10.98 | + 45.9 
Bhirmitre: 2 heirs ee o ieeeieeiate co. cis eerie 36.30 | 36.79 | 30.49 | +20.7 | 31.48 | 31.89 | 28.59 | +11.5 7.67 dave 2.88 | +150.7 
Hosiery and knit goods..............-- 21.85 | 21.46 | 19.79 |+ 8.4] 20.31 | 19.85 | 18.88 | + 5.1 4.46 6.53 | 4.11 }+ 58.9 
Jroncand steel jason aca comtecesrem secssiels 40.53 | 42.02 | 36.99 |+13.6 | 36.82 | 36.94 | 33.46 | +10.4 9.52 9.79 7.62 |} + 28.5 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 33.85 | 33.71 | 27.43 |+22.9 | 31.01 | 30.81 | 26.08 | +18.1 4.95 | 4.87] 3.80 |+ 28.2 
Lumber and millwork. ...............- 30.82 | 31.38 | 27.07 | +15.9 | 27.69 | 28.15 | 25.05 | +12.4 6.57 6.55 5.27 | + 24.3 
Meatipackingercetrate eter cia secleies «ie 31.04 | 31.22 | 28.23 | +10.6 | 30.33 | 30.78 | 28.10 |} + 9.5 4.46 2.82 2.16 |+ 30.6 
Paint andivarnishtecserte s-chcesscsiets.s- 36.04 | 38.71 | 31.84 | +21.6 | 32.22 | 34.50 | 29.22 | +18.1 6.87 8.50 6.58 | + 29.2 
Paperand! pulpaeen cs eerie cereals > 33.31 | 33.55 | 29.83 | +12.5 | 27.74 | 28.06 | 25.51 | +10.0 6.83 7.21 6.10 |+ 18.2 
Paper productsy. enor eerie. «1 31.02 | 30.77 | 27.81 | +10.6 | 26.61 | 26.39 | 24.50 | + 7.7 7.19 7.05 5.04 |+ 39.9 
Printing—book and job..............-- 34.26 | 33.67 | 32.38 |+ 4.0 | 30.54 | 30.18 | 29.04 |+ 3.9] 6.87] 7.16] 7.738 |- 7.4 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 42.90 | 483.06 | 43.55 | - 1.1 | 38.41 | 38.33 | $8.94; -1.6] 8.53] 8.59] 9.03 |- 4.9 
Rubberstsepaias O5 lone: Ska ake ttc 41.27 | 38.96 | 35.39 | +10.1 | 36.57 | 35.73 | 34.30 | + 4.2 7.18 5.08 6.03 | — 15.8 
Silkcandirayon a apse tia 27.59 | 26.32 | 22.14 |+18.9 | 24.80 | 23.60 | 20.63 | +14.4 5.04 4.54 3.38 |+ 34.3 
Wool, ote cetera ns Merrreeccrtrere 29.41 | 29.84 | 25.84 | +15.5 | 27.04 | 27.39 | 22.92 | +19.5 5.96 7.23 5.84 |}+ 23.8 
Foundries and machine shops........... 45.81 | 45.19 | 35.99 | +25.6 | 32.88 | 32.08 | 28.67 | +11.9 | 14.22 | 18.94 0.20 |+ 36.7 
TPoundries&. ec oat, Senor 43.85 | 41.52 | 33.51 | +23.9 | 33.79 | 32.45 | 28.57 | +13.6 | 15.00 | 12.79 8.31 |+ 53.9 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 49.68 | 49.43 | 40.11 | +23.2 | 33.36 | 33.33 | 29.95 | +11.8 | 16.90 | 16.638 1.85 |+ 40.3 
8. Heavy equipment................ 47.66 | 47.60 | 37.81 | +25.9 | 32.99 } 33.13 | 29.28 | +13.1 | 14.69 | 14.19 9.66 |+ 46.9 
4. Hardware and small parts.........] 41.09 | 38.62 | 31.79 | +21.5 | 31.09 | 28.01 | 25.31 |+10.7 | 11.44 | 12.38 | 10.06 | + 23.1 
SuOther products... ces accc aslo total 45.33 | 44.60 | 35.19 | +26.7 | 33.00 | 32.07 | 29.01 | +10.5 | 18.21 | 12.82 | 10.09 | + 27.1 
25 INDUSTRIMS Osi ales... toa chat ata lett, pele $38.06 |$38.07 |$32.30 | +17.9 |$31.41 |$31.26 |$28.21 | +10.8 | $.969 | $.971 | $.729 |+ 33.2 
Cement: : as: 24: uslere alee aie etree ae tote $33.35 |$34.73 |$32.55 | + 6.7 |$31.76 |$33.07 |$31.44 | + 5.2 | $3.33 | $3.66 | $5.05 | - 27.5 
Petroleum refining..................0+ 42.95 | 42.36 | 36.89 |+14.8 | 41.16 | 40.54 | 36.41 |+11.8 | 11.79 | 18.76] 8.02 |+ 71.6 
Pa OME rion cnlooras aches sie wchties $38.09 [$38.10 |$32.36 | +17.7 |$81.54 |$31.39 |$28.34 | +10.8 | $9.67 | $9.73 | $7.28 | + 33.7 
Ship pelingwees se qiver Laete. Bee $54.43 |$49.08 |838.52 | +27.4 |$86.13 |834.39 |$30.36 | +13.3 [$18.66 |$14.58 | $9.90 | + 47.3 
Aireraft..............-.-.-.--...---..1 45.09 | 45.36 | 35.84 | +26.6 | 83.15 | $2.75 | 27.21 | +20.4 | 18.77 | 18.77 | 10.62 | + 29.7 


1Per wage earner who worked overtime. 


News and magazine printing was the only industry of 
the twenty-five in which average weekly earnings and 
average weekly rates were lower in 1942 than in 1941. 
These declines were probably caused more by a change 
in the distribution of the workers in the two periods 
than by anything else. 

The regular monthly survey of this industry by Tur 
ConFERENCE Boarp shows that the number of semi- 
skilled and skilled male workers, who had comprised al- 
most 70% of all workers in 1941, was reduced to less 
than 68% of all workers in 1942. The decline in the 
number of workers in this class indicates a sizable in- 
crease in the number of female and unskilled male work- 
ers in the same period. It is logical, therefore, to find 
that hourly wage rates were 1.5% lower in 1942. As 
there was no change from 1941 in the number of 
straight-time hours worked, these reduced rates caused 
weekly wage rates to decline 1.6%. The number of over- 
time workers was slightly larger in 1942, but the aver- 


age number of overtime hours per person who worked 
overtime was reduced. These workers undoubtedly fell 
in the most highly skilled group in 1942, since their over- 
time earnings per hour were 14.1% higher than in 
March, 1941. The effect of the higher overtime hourly 
earnings in 1942 was more than offset by the smaller 
number of hours of overtime worked, and average 
weekly overtime earnings per overtime employee de- 
clined 4.9%. Average weekly earnings in the news and 
magazine industry, therefore, showed the effect of both 
lower weekly rates and lower overtime earnings per 
week, declining 1.1%. 

Weekly earnings of workers in the remaining twenty- 
four industries averaged from 4.0% to 26.7% higher in 
March, 1942, than in 1941. The median rise of 18.2% 
was in electrical manufacturing. When ranked accord- 
ing to percentage changes, four of the foundry and 
machine shop branches head the list. This results from 
sizable wage-rate increases, substantially longer work- 
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ing hours per week, and a larger number of wage earners 
working overtime. The other two industries in the upper 
quarter (based upon changes in weekly earnings) were 
the leather tanning and finishing, and boot and shoe in- 
dustries. In both these industries, average weekly earn- 
ings in 1941 and 1942 weré lower than the average for 
the twenty-five industries combined. 

In both the cement and petroleum industries average 
weekly earnings and rates rose over the year period. 
These changes, combined with those in the twenty-five 
industries, resulted in a gain of 17.7% in weekly earn- 
ings in the twenty-seven industries in 1942 and one of 
10.8% in weekly rates. The marked decline in weekly 
overtime earnings of overtime workers in the cement 
industry was more than offset by the very large rise for 
such workers in petroleum refining. This brought a 
greater rise in overtime weekly earnings of overtime 
workers in the twenty-seven industries than was re- 
corded in the twenty-five industries. 


In the rayon and allied products division of the chemi- 
cal industry, advances were recorded from 1941 to 1942 
in all hourly rates and earnings, and hours series, ex- 
cept the average number of overtime hours worked per 
wage earner working overtime. These increases served 
to raise March, 1942, weekly earnings, rates and over- 
time earnings well above their 1941 levels. 

Rises in weekly earnings and weekly rates, as might 
be expected, were even greater in the shipbuilding and 
aircraft industries than in the twenty-five and twenty- 
seven industry composites. Likewise, all the com- 
ponents of these data, namely, the series on hourly rates 
and earnings and on hours, showed appreciable in- 
creases, 

In the year-period from March, 1941, to March, 1942, 
average weekly earnings advanced in twenty-nine of the 
thirty industries (including rayon and allied products 
as a separate industry) and average weekly wage rates 
rose in the same twenty-nine industries. Average weekly 


TABLE 4: EARNINGS AND HOURS; ALL WAGE EARNERS 
Comparison of Regular Survey Sample with Overtime Survey Sample 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours per Week per 


Average Weekly Earnings Wage Earner 


verti: i i 
InpustRr Regular Survey ‘ pas ‘4 Regular Survey Si mec erty pa Regular Survey SG Saeed 
Sample) Sample) Sample) 
March, | March, | March, | March, | March, | March, | March, | March, | March, | March, | March, | March, 
1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 
Agricultural implement................ $.843 | $.963 | 8.840 | $.955 |$34.84 |$40.86 |$36.41 |$42.98 41.3 42.4 43.3 45.0 
Atinnropilem ts coe en eee ts oo 1.005 | 1.246 .989 | 1.115 | 41.31 | 56.69 | 42.30 | 50.89 41.1 45.5 42.8 45.7 
Boob’ and shoes. ew Cee SBE? .558 -644 .639 .737 | 21.24 | 25.99 | 24.31 | 29.68 38.1 40.4 38.1 40.3 
Ghenpenlhe wie: preecelins. ebb orci. J . 800 918 .843 .978 | 32.70 | $37.85 | 34.18 | 38.13 40.9 40.7 40.5 39.2 
Rayon and allied products........... -TAl . 840 .661 .736 | 29.37 | 32.93 | 25.68 | 28.78 39.7 39.2 38.9 39.1 
Muito —— NOM MG aoe «baa se deals ena s .528 626 . 554 .631 | 21.21 | 26.08 | 22.36 | 26.71 40.2 41.7 40.3 42.3 
Electrical manufacturing............... . 841 981 .887 | 1.037 | 36.93 | 44.75 | 38.29 | 45.27 43.9 45.6 43.2 43.7 
Grnienre ence sere st te ce ot cee oe ert 113 840 185 .856 | 29.85 | 35.75 | 30.49 | 36.79 41.9 42.6 41.5 43.0 
Hosiery and knit goods................ . 567 .609 . 544 .572 | 21.14 | 23.20 | 19.79 | 21.46 Sis $8.1 36.4 37.5 
Sronrand steelbecesesicets ot serenrt este .877 | 1.001 .891 | 1.009 | 33.76 | 38.14 | 36.99 | 42.02 $8.5 38.1 41.5 41.7 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .670 771 . 684 .809 | 26.51 | 31.94 | 27.43 | 33.71 39.5 41.4 40.1 41.6 
Lumber-and millwork... 23.02... ..882%- . 764 857 .664 .763 | 30.89 | 35.14 | 27.07 | 31.38 40.4 41.0 40.7 41.1 
IMeaRDACKING noccis hier et cg o-he es .694 801 742 .837 | 26.66 | 31.44 | 28.23 | 31.22 38.4 39.2 38.0 hee ok 
I eua VE ANCE Veh CARTS ee or eteccneg cere frousies ae 751 851 778 .906 | 30.53 | 35.03 | $1.84 | 38.71 40.6 41.2 40.9 42.7 
Paneriand pulp eee ce cote ss eee .687 787 .703 .791 | 29.40 | 34.21 | 29.83 | $3.55 42.8 43.5 42.4 42.4 
(Raper productsncn 6. erecisindtey were oe . 635 725 663 743 | 26.04 | 29.81 | 27.81 | 30.77 41.0 41.1 41.9 41.4 
Printing—book and job.............--. . 844 . 864 . 830 .854 | 34.48 | 35.52 | 32.38 | 33.67 40.9 41.1 39.0 39.4 
Printing—news and magazine.......... .985 .995 | 1.068 | 1.064 | 37.76 | 38.47 | 43.55 | 43.06 38.3 88.7 40.8 40.5 
PRS ye] aves ae ao a Se Ce .898 986 .948 | 1.0380 | 34.47 | 39.26 | 35.39 | 38.96 38.4 39.8 Sys} 37.8 
SS erieEA VON ois mcicte cia ecr'- «i sieve Satan's .528 625 . 569 .675 | 20.89 | 25.91 | 22.14 | 26.32 38.6 41.4 38.9 39.0 
RWiGoiee ts ak ect co 1: Seles cae ah cae 644 .756 .619 746 | 25.75 | 29.81 | 25.84 | 29.84 40.0 38.8 41.8 40.0 
Foundries and machine shops........... 802 | .954| .803 | .951 | $6.36 | 45.21 | 35.99 | 45.19 | 45.3 | 47.4] 44.8 | 47.5 
WBE OUITUTIES hoot a.s haces +s o's os ceria 785 . 933 .770 .912 | 33.80 | 42.53 | 33.51 | 41.52 43.1 45.6 43.5 45.5 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 812 965 833 .973 | 40.41 | 48.80 | 40.11 | 49.43 49.8 50.6 48.1 50.8 
3. Heavy equipment...............- . 846 .997 .837 .978 | $37.92 | 47.80 | 37.81 | 47.60 44.8 48.0 45 .2 48.7 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 749 . 889 . 704 .835 | 33.65 | 41.28 | 31.79 | 38.62 44.9 46.5 45.2 46.2 
Dar Other products! ya.y- ses ase .801 948 .815 .975 | 34.90 | 43.72 | 35.19 | 44.60 43 .6 46.1 43 .2 45.7 
1D BET NOUS TRIES oa jay ens. Fs) ovis jase oops “aioe ayers's 8.769 | $.888 | $.773 | $.884 |$31.80 |$38.14 |$32.30 |$38.07 41.2 42.7 41.6 42.8 
PTT TAT Gerd CIDO Re ORIEL SOERDE BCIORTCEOR YC Maas $.687 | 8.764 | $.839 | $.909 |$26.58 |$29.84 $32.55 |$34.73 38.7 39.0 38.8 38.2 
a POON ro ceBo wyeastaramre Beiter .983 | 1.189 .951 | 1.061 | 36.02 | 43.38 | 36.89 | 42.36 36.6 $8.1 38.8 39.9 
OFTBIND USTRIIS 4s) g-0ieblessveilets! eyelet aus bl beers. 06 $.771 | $.891 | $.776 | $.887 |$31.82 |$38.15 $32.36 |$38.10 41.2 42.6 41.6 42.7 
i RAI eee. oma eR shee oe ccs 859 181.072 | $.858 |$1.007 |$88.27 |$51.50 |$38.52 |$49.08 44.5 48.0 44.9 48.7 
eae BAePe Mace Cites late aad soi . n.d. i . 930 . 794 .971 n.a. | 45.01 | 35.84 | 45.36 n.a 48.4 45.1 46.7 


n.a. Not available 
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TABLE 5: EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS—PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


Comparison of Regular Survey Sample with Overtime Survey Sample 


Employment 


INDUSTRY 


Regular 


Survey 

Agricultural implement...............+++-2++0-- +19.9 
Automobileaies 2 Seta, skies pele ectacton gaa n.d. 
Boot, andishoesg.<.ar-5 «/e cia sues sxopayerd stipes qu erent We + 9.5 
Chemicals a -eisgeecegane oo siburgoys ees ee esbs inc eiepecheeats aly +17.0 
Cotton—N orthiz.n 8... cat oeteca eee. Corts ore neat + 8.6 
Electrical manufacturing..........2+..0se00s000e% n.d. 
Marniturecotyasuos, chee! sccapasser rain Ge aiunrciat eae + 7.4 
Hosiery and knitgoods)... .. +m saaee iss tees sie? =~ 6.8 
Tronyand steels. cccnics casur, «seem ea aegis cea + 5.7 
Leather tanning and finishing................... + 5.0 
Lumber:and millwork... vis..0 «asso ave atest > ots - 1.0 
Meatpacking’... ct. te oc ata cate ce ae ie ot +23.4 
Painteahdivarnishsa9 5 . Wiss aes Solve eas +12.9 
PRaperiandspulps cscs Suro «, pesohas elmer taeraaee + 7.6 
Paper Proguctse ojos wjeccre.cye one wale ute angie migra +19.8 
Printing—book and job..........-.--...eeeeeeee + 7.4 
Printing—news and magazine................... - 0.7 
Rubber yas apo cudiche 2x ok gOS ae Se eb Se ae ae as + 8.2 
Silkk and ray Onesies cc. 5 senseless wean ie aha eas — 7.3 
OO]. ook dsc. .  s ee ce ana eee ae See - 3.3 
Foundries and machine shops...................- +44.5 
Dep BOUT Les ph ov. ahonsocs: acd ayes eas «faucet hes oes ae +82.9 

2. Machines and machine tools................ n.d. 
SH eAvyCquUpInentin sta mam serie atime ae n.d. 
4. Hardware and small parts.................. +19.1 
5: Other productate. 3. Seas toree «sew te eee +37.1 
POLINDUBTHIES I. caso eerie ne cece mn serene +15.7 


n.a,Not available for publication. Included in total indexes. 
1 Comparable sample. 


overtime earnings of those who worked overtime in 
1942 were higher than the 1941 average in twenty-six 
industries. 


OVERTIME AND REGULAR SURVEYS COMPARED 


Since all the previous discussion with regard to the 
changes which have taken place in earnings and hours 
between March, 1941, and March, 1942, has been based 
upon this special overtime survey, and especially upon 
the comparable sample portion, comparisons should be 
made between results obtained in the same two'periods 
from THE CONFERENCE Boarp’s regular monthly sur- 
veys and the averages in the comparable sample. As pre- 
viously indicated, the regular monthly surveys have not 
been designed to show overtime payments and other 
monetary compensation as separate items. Hence, the 
following comparisons must be limited to average hourly 
earnings, average weekly earnings, average hours per 
week per wage earner, employment, total man hours, 
and payrolls. 


Earnings and Hours 


The averages of both earnings and hours in the com- 
parable overtime survey and in the regular monthly sur- 
vey are strikingly similar for the twenty-five and 


Total Man Hours Worked Payrolls 


March, 1941 to March, 1942/March, 1941 to March, 1942 ‘March, 1941 to March, 1942 


: i Overtime 
Qrevtime | Betray | Survey’ | Survey | Survert 
h9.0 | 411.0 | 4esl2 | E1s-s 40.5 SSI 
n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
+47 | +16.0 | +10.8 | 483.9 | +27.8 
+13.5 +16.4 + 9.7 +33 .6 +26.6 
471 | 412.7 | 412.5 | +88.8 | +28.0 
na. n.a. n.d. n.d. nN.a. 
410.5 | +9.3 | +14.5 | +98.7 | 488.8 
at ~ 8 aa'y S22 + 4.0 
+ 1.2 + 4.5 + 1.5 +19.4 +15.0 
+ 6.6 | +10.1 410.8 | 426.4 | +31.0 
4,5 Locks oe ee eee 412.6 417.7 
4921 | +296.0 | 419.7 | +45.6 | 4385.1 
411.9 | 414.5 | +168] +499.4 | +486.0 
+ 9.9 + 9.4 + 9.9 +25.3 +23 .6 
47.5 | 419.9 | +6.2 | +87:0 | +19.0 
+12.7 + 7.9 +14.0 +10.7 +17.2 
+ 4.8 + 0.4 + 4.0 +1.2 + 3.7 
£11 Orbe chtS al 412.5 | 4293.3 | +422.2 
- 5.8 - 0.7 —Ka | 417.8 sles tie 
- 6.6 - 6.2 -10.6 +10.1 + 7.8 
436.4 | +55.3° | 44a }-<a7ee 8 47ie 
+29.1 +40.5 +35 .0 +66.9 +59.9 
n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a 
n.a n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d 
427.4 | +493.4 | +90.5 | +46.2 | +54.9 
421.8 | 445.0 | +29.0 | +71.7 | +654.4 
411-4} 4199 |-—--414.6. | 490.7 as 


twenty-seven manufacturing industry composites. This 
can best be illustrated by the following recapitulation 
from Table 4: 


25 Industries 27 Industries 
Group 
Regular Overtime Regular Overtime 
Survey Survey Survey Survey 
Hourly Earnings 
March 10410. taster: $ .769 | $ .773 | $ .771|] 8 .776 
March, 1942. ..2...4. .888 .884 .891 .887 
Weekly Earnings 
March, 1941......... $31.80 | $32.80 | $81.82 | $82.36 
March, 1942......... 38.14 38.07 838.15 38.10 
Hours per Week 
March, 1941... ; Gey. 41.2 41.6 41.2 41.6 
March, 1942......... 42.7 42.8 42.6 42.7 
me rrinsc Seclionth AS SN RIED el et ta Ire Nt 


As might be expected, however, individual industries 


show more marked deviations in some instances (see Table 
4). For example, in petroleum refining (where the over- 
time sample was larger than the regular monthly sam- 


ple), hourly earnings were lower in the overtime sample; 


average hours per week, higher; and weekly earnings, 


higher in March, 1941, and lower in March, 1942. 
In shipbuilding, on the other hand, where the com- 
parable sample is somewhat less than one-half the regu- 
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lar monthly sample, average hourly earnings in the com- 
parable sample increased less, while average hours per 
week per wage earner increased more, than those in the 
regular monthly sample. 
_ The comparable overtime sample for the automobile 
industry shows average hourly earnings which are lower 
than those in the regular survey. This is largely due to 
the fact that data from the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association were used in compiling the monthly data 
which, therefore, are representative of the whole in- 
dustry in contrast to the partial sample in the study. 
Thus, the differences which appear in Table 4 are 
caused by variations in the samples upon which the two 


surveys are based. In general, however, the compara- 
bility is excellent. 


Employment, Payrolls and Man Hours 


The most marked differences between changes in the 
regular monthly surveys and in the comparable over- 
time sample occur in employment, payrolls, and man 
hours (Table 5). Such deviations are to be expected 
since production under war requirements is influenced 
by so many factors that no one plant is comparable to 
any other from the standpoint of these particular sta- 
tistics. When they are reduced to average hourly and 
weekly earnings and average hours per week per worker, 
most of the differences disappear. This is logical as in- 
dustries tend to adopt new techniques and equipment 
as they are developed, and wage rates and hours of work 


tend to be fairly uniform in the same areas, especially 
in well-organized industries. 

As previously mentioned, employment, payrolls and 
man hours do not show any marked uniformity. Fac- 
tors affecting changes in employment in plants of the 
same industry are the volume of unfilled orders, the sup- 
ply of suitable labor, the proximity to sources of raw 
materials, adequacy of transportation facilities to bring 
in raw materials, age and condition of machinery, ability 
to secure new equipment, etc. These same factors natur- 
ally affect payrolls and man hours since they are largely 
dependent on changes in employment. 


Twenty-five Industries 


When data for individual industries are combined into 
totals for twenty-five manufacturing industries, the dif- 
ferences compensate each other to some extent. As a 
result, employment in the plants of companies reporting 
comparable figures for March, 1941, and March, 1942, 
for the overtime study rose 11.4%, as against a 15.7% 
increase in the regular monthly surveys. Similarly, the 
rise in man hours was 14.6%, as against 19.9%, while 
the increase in payrolls was 31.3% as against 38.7%. 


Rosert A. SAYRE 
Assisted by 
E. B. Dunn 
G. CLarK THOMPSON 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Appendix: Sources and Methods 


INFORMATION COLLECTED 


Each manufacturer was asked to furnish payroll data for 
two periods—March, 1941, and March, 1942—on the ques- 
tionnaire form shown below. The payroll data requested were: 


1. Total number of workers in the plant 

2. Total number of hours actually worked 

3. Total payrolls disbursed during the period 

4. Total number of hours worked at the straight time 
rates 


‘Te DETERYIGE CIFSCT CY OVERTIMZ OW EAPIINGS 


Waber of plants covered by this report 


Payroll period: 
ely 


——— Semt-nonthly 
Two-weekly —_——__ Monthly 


Yunber of working days covered by this report 


Dates covered by this report: 


Wumber of Total Hours worked* Actual Paysolls 
o earners this of this pertod 
hrdeetalls Boe (Yearest dollar 


A. Regular work en which me evertine preaiue 
was earned (including plese work) 


* Do not include time equivalent of hours paid for but not worked, 
Please Meil Schedule to: Br. R.Ay Sayre, The Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York City 


5. Payments for straight time 

6. Number of wage earners who worked overtime 

7. Total number of hours of overtime worked 

8. Total payments for overtime, including both the 
straight time portion and the bonus portion. 


In addition, information on other monetary compensation, 
which is included in total payrolls, was requested. Among the 
items reported in this category were second and third shift 
allowances, efficiency and production bonuses, attendance and 
punctuality bonuses, and cost of living and _piece-work 
bonuses. Where payments for health benefits, vacations or 
lunches were reported they were excluded from the averages. 
Payments in kind, such as housing, medical care and lunches 
were also excluded. 


CovERAGE 


Payroll data were requested from approximately 1,600 
plants in twenty-nine manufacturing industries. Some com- 
panies could not furnish the information, since it was not 
readily available from their records; and reports of others 
could not be used. Among the latter were combined reports 
submitted by companies whose operations fell in more than 
one industry; those which did not segregate data for wage 
earners from those for clerical help; and others applicable to 
some month other than March. On the other hand, greater 
coverage was secured because a number of companies reported 
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for plants operated by them but not included in the regular 
monthly survey. 

Since some companies could report for March, 1942, only, 
two samples of data were available for that month, one cover- 
ing all reports and one comparable with the data for March, 
1941. Despite these discrepancies between the number of 
companies in the regular monthly survey and those in the 
special survey, the number of workers upon which the aver- 
ages for the more complete 1942 sample are based is 88.4% 
of the number in the regular monthly survey. The 1942 aver- 
ages, comparable with those for 1941, are based upon 57.9% 
of all workers covered by the regular March, 1942, survey. 
These percentages are obtained from the actual totals re- 
ported to THe ConFERENCE Boarp and do include workers 
reported indirectly to the Board through the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association and the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. 

In some instances, companies were unable to report the 
number of wage earners who worked overtime but could re- 
port overtime hours and earnings. Here it was necessary to 
estimate the total number of workers in a particular sample of 
companies who worked overtime on the basis of the propor- 
tional relationship between the incomplete overtime report 
for hours and payrolls to the complete overtime report for 
wage earners, hours, and payrolls. 


Metnops EmpLtoyep 
All reports were divided into four groups: companies re- 
porting complete data for both years; companies reporting 
complete data for 1942 only; companies reporting for both 
years but unable to give overtime employment; and com- 
panies reporting for 1942 only and unable to give overtime 
employment. They were then sorted by industry and com- 


pared with the regular wage reports for the same month. 
Where discrepancies occurred further clarification was re- 
quested from the reporting company. All data were reduced 
to a weekly basis. 

Totals were taken for each of these groups for each industry, 
and averages were computed for all reports in 1942 and for the 
1941-1942 comparable samples. These averages” include 
average hourly wage rates, average overtime earnings per 
hour, and average hourly earnings. Average straight hours of 
work per week per wage earner, average overtime hours of 
work per week per wage earner who worked overtime, and 
average hours of work per week per wage earner were also 
computed. In addition, average weekly wage rates, average 
weekly overtime earnings of workers who worked overtime, 
and average weekly earnings of all workers were computed. 

The averages for the twenty-five and twenty-seven indus- 
tries combined were weighted averages of the individual indus- 
tries. They were combined on the basis of the 1923 employ- 
ment in each industry to insure comparability with the aver- 
ages in the regular monthly surveys, which are on this basis. 

Percentages of change from March, 1941, to March, 1942, in 
hourly and weekly earnings of all workers were computed for 
both the regular survey and the comparable sample of this 
survey. Similar percentage changes in employment, man 
hours, and payrolls were computed. The percentages of 
change in employment in the comparable sample were con- 
verted to index numbers (March, 1941=100), and weighted 
in accordance with 1923 employment to obtain indexes for 
the twenty-five and twenty-seven industries. Percentage 
changes in total man hours and payrolls for the twenty-five 
and twenty-seven industries combined were derived, first, 
from changes in employment and average hours per week, and, 
second, from employment and average weekly earnings. 


When the Corporation Gives to Charity 


S A RESULT of increasing pressure on corporations 
to contribute to national and international war 
relief agencies, as well as to more local charities, many 
executives today are restudying their company policy. 
What is the responsibility of the corporation in regard 
to appeals? Which among the agencies soliciting funds 
should be supported ? How much should be given ? 
Management usually wants to do “what is right,” 
but this requires definition. A generous impulse opens 
the purse of an individual, but the purse held by cor- 
poration directors belongs to the company’s sharehold- 
ers, whose interests must be considered. It is generally 
agreed that some benefit to the stockholders must be 
anticipated in justification of gifts made by a corpora- 
tion as an entity. 
Determination of company policy as to charitable 
contributions is a comparatively new problem because 
only recently in the history of corporate existence has 


the corporation been asked to contribute to private wel- 
fare agencies. Before the first World War, organized 
industry was scarcely in the philanthropic picture save 
for scattered gifts made to the YMCA, particularly 
for the building programs of industrial YMCAs. 
Here a direct justification for contributions could be 
established on the basis of service to company employees. 

During 1918, war chests which were established to 
raise money for war service agencies were supported 
generously by corporations. This was largely the 
result of a carefully planned money-raising technique 
which included corporations as potential contributors 
and pointed out reasons for their participation in 
campaigns. 

Community chests, which were an outgrowth of the 
war chests, took over the technique developed by the 
latter. The basis of the community chest appeal is the 
assumption that every person in the community has an 
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obligation to support organized activities directed 
toward improvement of the welfare of the community 
as a whole. 

Corporations, it is urged, have a similar obligation to 
contribute toward the support of voluntary community 
welfare organizations. Industrial concerns, the argu- 
ment proceeds, have helped create the problems that 
charities are organized to solve. The corporation in 
many instances is responsible for bringing together large 
aggregations of people. As communities become larger, 
certain social maladjustments develop—increased de- 
linquency, sickness, poverty. Unless these are handled, 
it becomes increasingly difficult to do business. 


GOVERNMENT vs. PRIVATE AGENCIES 


Social needs are met. chiefly through two mediums— 
governmental agencies supported by taxation and vol- 
untary agencies supported by contributions. As govern- 
ment does more, voluntary agencies need do less, and 
vice versa. The corporation supports its share of the 
government-administered services through the taxes it 
pays. Contributions to voluntary agencies make up the 
remainder of the costs of welfare services. Should pri- 
vate agencies cease functioning because of non-support, 
premising necessity for their work, government would 
have to step in to fill the gap, with taxes increased to 
cover the greater costs. Through support of private 
agencies, therefore, the corporation expresses its pref- 
erence that certain welfare services should be performed 
by this means rather than by government. 

A large power company, when making excavations 
years ago, was responsible for the importation of large 
numbers of foreign laborers. Upon completion of the 
construction work, these unskilled workmen were no 
longer needed, but remained in the community to create 
a shanty town, which has ever since been the source of 
serious social problems. The cheap power offered by 
the corporation attracted to the locality a number of 
large industries which employed many thousands of 
workers. During the depression the relief load on the 
community was heavy. 

The power company regularly contributes approxi- 
mately one-third of the total sum given by the com- 
munity to voluntary relief agencies. But with its large 
investment, the corporation pays two-thirds of the total 
real estate taxes of the community. Were the voluntary 
agencies in this city superseded by governmental ones, 
the cost to the corporation would be doubled. Apart 
from considerations of moral obligation, the contribu- 
tions of this company are financially to the benefit of 
its stockholders. 


Direct BENEFIT TO EMPLOYEES 


When large numbers of its workers live in the com- 
munity, direct benefits to a corporation from commu- 
nity agencies are frequently measurable. A better choice 


of workers is afforded if these come from favorable sur- 
roundings. And once employed, they remain better 
workers if they have proper medical care, recreational 
facilities, assistance in meeting family problems and 
the benefits of character-building programs. 

A study made a few years ago in Cleveland showed 
that 38% of the employees in the industrial concerns 
surveyed in some way during the previous year had been 
ministered to by one of the agencies supported by the 
community fund. Their wives or children had been 
hospitalized, visiting nurses had called at their homes, 
they had attended dispensaries or dental clinics, their 
children had used the playgrounds. 


Tax Depuction PERMITTED 


Arguments such as the foregoing were presented to 
define corporate contributions to welfare agencies as a 
necessary and ordinary expense of doing business. They 
were accepted in this light by provisions in the 1935 
Internal Revenue Act which permitted corporations a 
deduction for charitable purposes up to 5% of net in- 
come, figured upon the net income before subtracting 
the contribution. 

The tax deduction was to be permitted only if the 
gifts were to be used exclusively within the United 
States or it possessions. This provision would have 
made taxable contributions to war relief agencies which 
provide aid in foreign countries. Deductions for gifts 
to be used abroad, however, have been allowed for some 
time under a Treasury Department ruling, and in the 
Internal Revenue Act recently passed an amendment 
provides that corporate contributions for charitable use 
outside the United States will be deductible until hostili- 
ties in the present war have ceased. 

The war has once more brought into being the war 
chests which consolidate the appeals of the many war 
relief agencies. In some instances community chests 
have been expanded into war chests by adding war relief 
agencies to the group of local agencies included in the 
community chests. In other communities war chests 
operate alongside the local community chests. 


Support oF War RELIEF AGENCIES 

In asking corporation support for war relief agencies, 
solicitors present reasons similar to but broader. than 
those urged when asking aid for local agencies. To do busi- 
ness, itis argued, it isnecessary to develop an international 
civilization which is livable. We need a free society— 
freedom of opportunity, open markets in which to trade. 
Extending relief to our Allies helps us attain this goal. 

Voluntary assumption of the welfare load is more in 
keeping with the idea of free enterprise than its imposi- 
tion entirely upon government. Again, as in the local 
situation, if voluntary agencies failed to feed the starv- 
ing citizens of our Allies, provide clothing and medical 
care, our government would probably do so, for military 
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reasons quite apart from humanitarian considerations. 
But in the interests of keeping alive the spirit of vol- 
untary action, government stands aside while the 
needed services are provided through such organizations 
as the British War Relief Society and United China 
Relief. 

In the case of the USO, as in the instance of local wel- 
fare services, the corporation often has a direct interest. 
Many of its employees may have joined the armed 
forces, men whom the company anticipates will again 
be among its personnel when the war is over. In sup- 
porting the organizations which meet the service men’s 
needs, corporations are thus contributing to the welfare 
of their own employees, temporarily absent. 


VIEWS OF THE CONTRIBUTOR 


The reasons for corporate contributions outlined in 
the preceding paragraphs are among those frequently 
presented by organizations soliciting aid. To determine 
the views from the angle of the contributor, Tae Con- 
FERENCE Boarp asked executives of twenty of the 
largest manufacturing corporations in the country 
what criteria were used in determining causes to sup- 
port. The inquiries were restricted to manufacturing 
companies, for it was believed that in the non-manufac- 
turing group certain factors might be weighted because 
of the nature of the business. In mercantile establish- 
ments, financial institutions and public utilities, for 
example, the close contact of representatives of the busi- 
ness with the public might affect very appreciably the 
importance attached to the good will value of the gift. 

The primary consideration in making contributions 
cited by nineteen of the twenty executives was a feeling 
of obligation to carry part of the community’s burdens. 
A reason almost equal in importance, given by eighteen 
of the companies, was benefit to employees. The relative 
need for the funds solicited was third in order, and pub- 
lic relations value of the gift, fourth. 

It had been suggested that companies might have 
special interest in certain causes because of their execu- 
tives’ participation in directing the campaigns. A fourth 
of the companies included this as a reason for contribut- 
ing to certain agencies, although as one director of pub- 
lic relations pointed out, it was difficult here to dis- 
tinguish between cause and effect. It was not likely 
that an executive would give his time and effort to a 
campaign unless the campaign were pretty well recog- 
nized as being for a worthy cause and unless the fact 
were pretty well established that the campaign would 
have the company’s support. 


Masor REcIPIENTS OF CoRPORATE GIFTS 


The major recipients of corporate gifts are usually 
the community and war chests and the Red Cross. If 
the USO is not included in the local war chest, that 
is supported separately. 


Organizations included in the local community and 
war chests vary. In some communities, for example, 
the YMCA and YWCA are in the community chest; 
in others, these associations carry on separate cam- 
paigns. 

With four and five organizations soliciting funds for 
the same purpose, as is true in the case of some of the 
foreign relief appeals, it is frequently difficult for the 
local community and war chests to determine which 
should be included in the community drive and what 
share of the budget should be allotted to each. A Na- 
tional Budget Committee for War Relief Appeals formed 
this year has been helpful in this regard. Its member- 
ship included six representatives of the general public, 
six from appeal agencies, six representatives of chests, 
and others representing organizations with special in- 
terest in the problem, including the AFL, CIO, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. Mr. Gerard Swope served as chairman. 


Bupcet FoR War RELIEF ORGANIZATIONS 


At hearings held this summer, representatives of one 
major appeal for each country presented its case and on 
the basis of them a budget was drawn up allotting na- 
tional quotas for each of the big war relief organiza- 
tions! A contingent fund was provided for minor 
agencies whose appeals were to be heard later. As an 
extension of the plan, a formula was worked out to 
enable communities to establish their own quota respon- 
sibility toward the various war appeals. In breaking 
down, the national quotas into state quotas, the follow- 
ing data are being used: population, total income-tax 
collections (corporate and individual), individual in- 
come-tax collections, federal employment taxes, whole- 
sale sales, wholesale trade employees, wholesale trade 
payrolls, retail sales, retail trade employees, retail trade 
payrolls, and industrial payrolls. 

Among the factors suggested as useful in arriving at 
local city or county quotas are: assessed valuation of 
property, state income-tax payments, records of gifts 
made in past campaigns, deductible contributions re- 
ported on income-tax returns, population, and retail 
sales, wholesale sales, industrial volume and effective 
buying income in the previous year. 

The War Relief Control Board recently established 
by executive order of President Roosevelt and under the 
chairmanship of Joseph E. Davies has been useful in 
preventing excessive duplication of appeals. This board 
has broad powers to regulate all kinds of foreign and 

‘Included i i i 
f ollowing: See Wma pli e panties ¢ er Aes 
Wilhelmina Fund; Greek War Relief; Polish American Council; Rus- 
sian War Relief; American Social Hygiene Association, for work in 
defense communities; War Prisoners Aid Committee of the YMCA; 


National Board of the YWCA for overseas - i 
Service Organizations. pte Me 
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domestic appeals, designed to meet needs caused by the 
war, with the exception of the Red Cross and certain 
established religious organizations. 


Decipinc Wuicu CavusEe To SupPporRT 


The fact that an organization is included in a com- 
munity chest gives considerable reassurance to corpora- 
tion executives as to the worth of the cause. But out- 
side appeals not infrequently are made to corporations 
and in these instances executives must use their own 
judgment. Detailed reports on any organization, how- 
ever, can be obtained from the National Information 
Bureau either directly or through the local community 
chest or chamber of commerce if it has membership in 
the bureau. 

A policy of limiting contributions to certain organiza- 
tions has been established by some corporations. Thus 
the board of directors of a large corporation with head- 
quarters in New York passed this year a formal resolu- 
tion limiting contributions of the company to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, the Greater New York Fund, Inc., one 
United States Navy fund, one United States Army fund, 
and local charities in communities in which plants of 
the company are located. Subsequently, a contribu- 
tion to the USO was approved. 

Another corporation with widespread operations 
divided its local contributions some years ago among 
charitable organizations, social betterment organiza- 
tions and “miscellaneous,” the last category embracing 
such appeals as those for firemen, policemen and other 
special groups. With the improvement of economic con- 
ditions it has been thought less important to aid in the 
last two instances, and the company’s policy now is to 
give about 99% of the funds available for local contribu- 
tions to only bona fide charities. 


DiscRETION LEFT TO LocaL MANAGERS 


When the amounts involved are small, decision as to 
which local activities should be supported frequently is 
left to local representatives of the company. In the com- 
panies whose policies were surveyed, the most frequent 
practice is for top management to specify a constant 
maximum figure which the local manager can devote to 
charity and leave the distribution of this sum to his dis- 
cretion. The next most frequent practice is to permit 
the local manager to recommend to management at 
headquarters both the charities to be supported and 
amounts to be given. If considered reasonable, such 
recommendations are approved and the sums allowed 
become operating expense charged against local oper- 
ations. 

Two of the companies surveyed set limits of $100 for 
local contributions which need not be cleared through 
headquarters. In one instance, however, the local units 
are merely warehouses and here the contributions are de- 
voted specifically to two purposes—a membership fee 


paid to the local association of commerce and a modest 
contribution to the local community chest. 

An office appliance company permits its local man- 
agers to distribute 50% of its total contributions in com- 
munities where the company has units, at the managers’ 
discretion. The remaining 50% is designated specifically 
for the community chest and the Red Cross. 

A large iron and steel company allows its local man- 
agers to make contributions up to $1,500 a year. Other 
corporations decide upon varying amounts which may 
be devoted to local charity, these sums determined by 
factors such as the size of the community, size of the 
branch and number of employees in the branch. The 
local manager is given a maximum figure and within his 
budget he can use his own judgment as to which appeals 
should be met. 

Contributions to national organizations with only one 
exception in the group of corporations studied are de- 
cided upon at headquarters. Three of the companies 
have central policy-forming committees to which all ap- 
peals must be referred. In the remaining corporations, 
top management, usually the board of directors or ex- 
ecutive committee of the board, makes the decisions. 
Those companies which have a department of public re- 
lations rely heavily upon recommendations of its direc- 
tor in making contributions. 


ALLOCATION OF GIFTS 


In four-fifths of the companies, after the total gift to 
be given in the name of the corporation has been de- 
termined, allocation is made of parts of the contribution 
to the various local units. This allocation is considered 
most important from a public relations standpoint, for 
in a community where a campaign is being conducted 
the local branch manager represents the company. The 
fact that headquarters in New York or Chicago has 
given $100,000 to the Red Cross fails to satisfy the solic- 
itor in Lawrence or Indianapolis who wants a $5,000 
gift to apply to the local Red Cross quota. 

Various devices are utilized in arriving at the proper 
allocation of gifts. Several companies make the distri- 
bution on the basis of number of employees. Volume of 
business done by the branches is another consideration. 
Some companies follow the recommendations of their 
local managers. A petroleum products. company asks 
its local managers to recommend amounts to be charged 
to their operations. Any deficiency between the total of 
such contributions and the over-all amount pledged by 
the corporation is made up at headquarters. 

Contributions at factory locations of a building sup- 
plies company vary in ratio to the normal number of em- 
ployees, while gifts at other locations vary according to 
population and are nominal in amount. 

Usually, larger amounts are allocated to factory loca- 
tions than to places in which the company maintains 
only sales offices. But size of factory or sales office is 
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not necessarily the guide in determining allocations. For 
instance, an executive of a company which manufactures 
farm machinery writes that in the instance of a small 
sales office in a relatively small city in the heart of one 
of the larger agricultural states, his company would give 
perhaps more liberally than in an industrial center where 
the company has a similar sales branch, or even a larger 
one. In the former case, the company is looked upon as 
a greater part of the community than is the case where 
the company is only one of many corporations repre- 
sented. 

The problem of allocation is closely dependent upon 
the basic methods used in arriving at the total figure for 
the company’s annual contributions. 


YARDSTICKS FOR GIVING 


Although a number of yardsticks have been tried in 
recent years, there is no evidence that any one has 
proved outstandingly superior. One of the large chain 
stores of the country for a number of years has deter- 
mined its annual contributions on the basis of the for- 
mula 1/10 of 1% of its gross sales, On the other hand, a 
joint national committee of chain store and community 
chest representatives, after working for two years at- 
tempting to find a practical formula for chain store phil- 
anthropy, abandoned the task recently as too difficult. 
Local conditions varied too much, committee members 
concluded, to make the application of a uniform rate in 
each community advisable. For example, the work of 
governmental agencies in some localities is so compre- 
hensive that the services of private charitable agencies 
are proportionally made less necessary. 

Use of taxation figures was suggested by an executive 
of an automotive company a few years ago as a guide to 
determining the amounts to be given in factory loca- 
tions to community chests. The total quota for all fac- 
tory employees in a community, according to the plan, 
should bear the same proportion to the total community 
chest budget as the total taxes payable by these fac- 
tories bore to the total taxes payable by the entire com- 
munity. The distribution of the preliminary quota 
among the various employers was to be in proportion to 
their average number of employees. This would necessi- 
tate cooperation on the part of all the factory employers 
of the community who would provide statistics of the 
local taxes they had paid in the most recent tax year and 
their average monthly employment. 

In lieu of taxes paid, assessed valuation of property 
could be used as the basis for determining the respective 
shares of various companies in a campaign. The plan 
would not lead automatically to the amount a corpora- 
tion would contribute, since individual companies might 
have additional considerations which they regarded as 
controlling. 

A company manufacturing electrical appliances partly 


follows this plan. It bases its contributions to com- 
munity chests on the ratio of taxes paid and assessed 
valuation of its property to the total taxes and assessed 
valuation in the community, but includes other consid- 
erations in its general philanthropic program. Its con- 
tribution rate which is set each budget period is deter- 
mined in relation to net earnings of the company and 
also in relation to the amounts contributed by the em- 
ployees. The contributions made by other corporations 
are also an influential factor. 

In the group studied, half the corporations stated that 
their annual contributions were determined in no ratio 
to earnings, sales, number of employees or other factor, 
but that each appeal was decided upon according to its 
merits. Two companies are making annual appropria- 
tions for philanthropy based on contributions for the 
preceding year, modified to meet changed or changing 
conditions. In one of them if special appeals come up 
during the year, not included in the annual appro- 
priation, action is taken by the executive committee of 
the board; if substantial amounts are involved, by the 
whole board. 

One of the large petroleum products companies usu- 
ally tries the yardstick suggested by the philanthropy, 
such as volume of business, assets, or number of employ- 
ees, making adjustments to round numbers to make the 
gift in keeping with the importance of the charity and 
the company’s ability to give. 

The entire industry’s ability to give in relationship to 
the needs of the cause and the probability of other in- 
dustries’ meeting their quotas are factors considered by 
this company. The petroleum companies may give more 
than their pro rata to make up for deficiencies in less 
successful businesses. 

Similarly an executive of a building products com- 
pany comments: 


The basis for a decision to support a national campaign, 
such as USO or other war emergency agency, which is con- 
sidered above our normal budget, is the extent to which 
we feel that financial assistance must be obtained from 
corporations. If this is generally recognized, our top man- 
agement will then authorize a contribution. The amount 
of such a contribution will depend upon the budget set for 
our industry and the ratio of our resources to the total re- 
sources in the industry. 


The ratio most frequently used in those instances 
when companies establish a ratio for annual contribu- 
tions is that in respect to number of employees. The 
total contribution is estimated on the basis of a fixed 
amount per employee. 

Two companies match what their employees give. 
Two base their total annual gifts on net earnings of the 
company, and one on sales quotas. 

Objections were voiced to basing annual contribution 
on sales or earnings by a company which attempts to 
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keep its total contribution figure constant from year to 
year. “Our reason for this,’ commented an executive, 
“is that in years of depression, a downward adjustment 
of contributions would probably be unfair, as that 
would be the time when local charities would need 
greater funds.” 

Only three of the twenty companies indicated, how- 
ever, that they attempted to arrive at a figure for con- 


tributions which could be sustained in good times and 
bad. The usual practice is to set the contribution rate 
or decide upon the total contribution figure at each 
budget period, at which time the entire philanthropic 
program is reexamined. 


GENEVA SEYBOLD 
Management Research Division 


Wartime Labor Arbitration Clauses 


ees EXECUTIVE ORDER of January 12, 1942, 
establishing the National War Labor Board, recog- 
nized the rights of management and labor to provide 
and use their own procedures for settling controversies. 
It gave to the field of labor disputes an administrative 
body with power to make and enforce settlements. 
Management and labor are often unskilled or unfamiliar 
with the technique of arbitration and in their voluntary 
efforts to settle their own disputes they also need 
administrative help. 

The American Arbitration Association in an effort to 
speed up the cooperation of management and labor 
designed a series of arbitration clauses which it believed 
would make that voluntary effort more effective. The 
Association for the past five years has supplied the nec- 
essary assistance through national facilities, available 
panels, rules and administrative services. The method 
by which these facilities are made readily available to 
parties to labor controversies is to include an arbitration 
clause in their collective bargaining agreement provid- 
ing that where arbitration is necessary it should take 
place under the rules of the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation. This procedure supplies to parties and arbitra- 
tors the tools for effecting a voluntary settlement of 
disputes. 

Prior to the order of January 12, the Association rec- 
ommended that the following general clause should be 
used when the American Arbitration Association is to 
appoint the arbitrator and the arbitration is to be 
held under its rules. 


Any dispute, claim, grievance or difference arising out 
of or relating to this agreement shall be submitted to 
arbitration, upon notice of either party to the other party, 
under the Voluntary Labor Arbitration Rules, then ob- 
taining, of the American Arbitration Association and the 
parties agree to abide by the award. 

The parties further agree that there shall be no suspen- 
sion of work when such dispute arises and while it is in 
process of arbitration. 

Note: When the parties intend to limit the jurisdiction 
of the arbitrators as to the subject matter, they will add 
to the above clause the provision that the foregoing pro- 
visions do not apply to (insert matters to be excluded). 


WARTIME ARBITRATION CLAUSES 


It was found, however, that under the fast moving 
tempo of war production and with the rapidly expand- 
ing use of pacific settlement provisions in labor agree- 
ments, the one general clause did not meet all war 
emergency requirements. The Association therefore 
called into conference impartial chairmen and repre- 
sentatives of management and labor and prepared a 
series of six supplemental, alternative or combination 
clauses. The choice is optional as to which clause or 
clauses seem best adapted to a particular problem. 


General Combination Clause 


The first of the wartime clauses supplementing the 
general clause provides for the use and exhaustion of 
mediation before resort is had to arbitration: 


Any complaint, dispute or grievance arising out of or 
in connection with this agreement shall first be submitted 
to negotiation or mediation by representatives of the 
parties, chosen in equal number by them, and in accord- 
ance with whatever procedure they may agree or have 
agreed upon. 

If within a period of fifteen days after the emergence of 
the dispute negotiation or mediation, as provided for, 
has not been invoked or has failed to obtain a settlement 
of the matter it shall be referred to arbitration under the 
Voluntary Labor Arbitration Rules, then obtaining, of 
the American Arbitration Association. Written notice 
thereof to the Association will authorize the institution 
of proceedings under the Rules. 


Alternate Arbitration Clause 

This clause recognizes a prevailing and popular meth- 
od for setting up an arbitration board. Lack of con- 
fidence in, or unfamiliarity with, arbitration makes 
each party want to have a representative on the inside. 
Therefore, many arbitration clauses provide that each 
party shall appoint one arbitrator and that these two 
shall together choose the third, or, failing to agree on 
such a choice, authorize some outside agency to appoint 
this additional disinterested person. Sometimes these 
agreements provide immediately for the third person 
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to be appointed by such an agency. The Association 
included this principle in the following clause, adding 
safeguards to apply where delay or the failure to agree 
on a neutral arbitrator threatens the loss of precious 
time. 

Any grievance or dispute or difference that cannot 
be voluntarily adjusted between the Company and the 
Union shall be submitted to a Board of three arbitrators. 
Each party to this agreement shall select one arbitrator 
within forty-eight hours after written notice of the con- 
troversy shall have been given by either party to the 
other. The two arbitrators so selected shall agree upon 
a third arbitrator within forty-eight hours after their 
appointment. 

Upon notice of either party of the failure of the other 
to make an appointment or of the failure of the two ar- 
bitrators to agree upon a third, such appointment shall 
be made forthwith by the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion, and the arbitration shall be held under its Voluntary 
Labor Arbitration Rules and the parties agree to abide 
by the award. 


Special Arbitration and Renewal Clauses 


Economic changes arising from war conditions some- 
times result in inequalities or the inapplicability of the 
terms of an agreement. This clause recognizes these 
facts and foresees that a labor agreement drawn for the 
duration of one or two years may work hardship before 
its expiration unless it carries within itself some pro- 
vision either for its revision or at least a hearing upon 
the conditions out of which grievances arise. Therefore 
it provides that, even while the contract is in existence 
and there is no thought of its total abrogation, the 
parties may set up an adjustment board to inquire into 
the circumstances and make recommendations. If the 
parties fail to accept them, the question may then be 
referred to arbitration. The preliminary steps of in- 
vestigation and adjustment often make arbitration un- 
necessary. The main point of such a clause is that it pro- 
vides an outlet for accumulated grievances over chang- 
ing economic conditions. 


It is recognized by the parties to this agreement that, 
due to changing economic conditions and the emergencies 
of war, the terms of this agreement may become inequit- 
able or inapplicable. Therefore, it is further agreed that 
upon written notice by either party to the other a board of 
adjustment, consisting of two representatives appointed 
by each party, shall endeavor to agree upon a mutually 
satisfactory adjustment of the question. Should the 
Board of Adjustment fail to settle the question or fail to 
meet within thirty days from the date of the notice above 
provided, the question may be referred by both parties 
to arbitration under the Voluntary Labor Arbitration 
Rules, then obtaining, of the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation and the parties agree to abide by the award. 


The following clause is designed to take care of the 
very delicate and often dangerous interim when the re- 
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newal of a labor agreement is under discussion. It was 
prompted by a decision of the New York Court of 
Appeals! which held that the terms of renewal were not 
subject to arbitration as they constitute not the inter- 
pretation of a present agreement but the making of a 
new contract. Since then the New York law has been 
amended and disputes arising out of such negotiations 
are now arbitrable. 

There are, however, many states that have no arbitra- 
tion laws applicable to labor disputes. Thus it would be 
desirable that the arbitration of questions arising out 
of the renewal of a contract should be incorporated in 
the agreement itself before it is signed. This offers a 
way to avoid deadlocks. The following clause further 
provides that during the interval between the expiration 
of an existing agreement and the signing of a new agree- 
ment there shall be no cessation of work—a war emer- 
gency measure of the utmost importance. 


This agreement shall continue in force until the . . . 
SY Ofaey (euaets , except that either party desiring a 
change or changes in the contract shall notify the other 
party in writing sixty (60) days prior to the end of any 
year of the contract. Such notice shall include a state- 
ment of the changes sought. Within ten (10) days after 
the receipt of such notice, the parties shall meet together 
to consider the proposed changes. 

In the event that the parties fail to agree within thirty 
(30) days of their first meeting, either party, upon written 
notice to the other, may refer such dispute to arbitration 
under the Voluntary Labor Arbitration Rules of the 
American Arbitration Association and they agree to abide 
by the award. The parties further agree there shall be 
no strikes, lockouts, stoppages of work, picketing, or other 
disturbances that will interfere with production or with 
the good-will and relationship of the parties during the life 
of this agreement or any renewal thereof. 


Fact-finding Clause 


Where an inquiry into questions of fact and the sub- 
mission of findings may be more effective and less costly 
and quicker than arbitration, the American Arbitration 
Association recommends the insertion of a special clause 
—as for example, the examination of the books of a 
business concern and of the union by an impartial per- 
son to determine the question of majority representation 
for a collective bargaining agency. In such an instance, 
neither organization may be willing to show its books 
to the other but each will permit an examination by a 
disinterested and duly authorized inquirer. As such an 
appointee acts best through an administrative agency 
and as requests for the services of an inquirer are fre- 
quently received by it, the Association has provided a 
clause to cover this need. Thus, an alternative to ar- 
bitration is provided for cases where an issue can be 
reconciled by obtaining a true statement of facts. This 
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provision may be added to any of the foregoing clauses. 


Whenever any dispute or difference or complaint arising 
under this agreement concerns solely such questions of 
fact as may be determined by an impartial inquiry, or 
whenever a situation arises in the course of a mediation or 
arbitration when such method will facilitate a settlement, 
the parties may refer such matters to a fact-finder or 
board of inquiry, and may agree that such inquiry will 
be conducted under the Rules for Inquiry of the American 
Arbitration Association. Upon notice to the Association, 
it will make such appointments or conduct such inquiry 
im accordance with the rules and terms of the reference. 
Such fact-finder or board shall report its findings without 
recommendation to the parties. 


Appointment of Impartial Chairman 


A clause providing for the appointment of an im- 
partial chairman is not strictly confined to matters of 
arbitration, since it combines the functions of mediation 
and arbitration in the person of an impartial chairman 
approved by the parties to a collective bargaining agree- 
ment. The clause was drawn up by a Conference of 
Impartial Chairmen who wanted a more specific defini- 
tion of their powers and who believed that some simple 
procedure would clarify and expedite their work and 
prevent their becoming merely sounding boards for 
grievances or compromisers of claims. As the Associa- 
tion is called upon occasionally to submit recommenda- 
tions for the position of impartial chairman and as 
these nominees are chosen from its panels, it felt that 
some greater protection than mere terms of employ- 
ment should be afforded these men in the performance 
of their duties. This section embodies the kind of pro- 
visions that the Association believes should be included 
in contracts where an impartial chairman is to be 
appointed. 


1. The parties hereto agree to and do hereby desig- 
mater. Gliese s to be and to act as Impartial Chairman 
herein to hear, determine and make awards, decrees and 
decisions in any and all disputes, differences and griev- 
ances which may arise under and by virtue of this agree- 
ment, which said awards decrees and decisions shall be 
final and binding upon the parties hereto and their respec- 
tive members. 

2. In the event that any member of either of the parties 
to this agreement shall fail or neglect or refuse to appear 
at a meeting designed by the Impartial Chairman, then, 
and in that event, it is agreed that such Impartial Chair- 
man shall proceed to final determination upon the 
evidence presented thereat. 

3. It is further agreed that the said Impartial Chair- 
man may, in his discretion, initiate any investigations or 
hearing which in his sole judgment shall lead to equitable, 
harmonious and peaceful labor relations between the 
parties to this agreement. 

4. Should the said Impartial Chairman resign, refuse 
to act or be incapable of acting, or should the office be- 


come vacant for any reason, the parties shall, within five 
days after the occurrence of such vacancy, designate an- 
other person to act as such Impartial Chairman; and if 
they fail to designate such Impartial Chairman the 
Riis Boe (insert name of an agency which maintains 
panel of arbitrators) upon the application of either party 
shall thereupon designate an Impartial Chairman. 

5. Each case shall be considered upon its merits and the 
collective agreement shall constitute the basis upon which 
decisions shall be rendered; and no decision need neces- 
sarily constitute a precedent for any subsequent case. 

6. The Impartial Chairman shall, from time to time, 
make, modify, repeal, supplement and amend rules and 
regulations governing the procedure of cases brought 
before him which, in his judgment, are necessary and 
proper to the establishment and maintenance of proper 
relations between the parties. 


WAGE STABILIZATION 


Under the first five clauses, wage disputes have been 
and may continue to be submitted to arbitration under 
the rules of the Association. Since any awards involving 
general wage adjustments require approval of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, it has been found advisable to 
amend these clauses by adding to each one the following 
words: 


subject to such rules and regulations as any federal 
agency having jurisdiction may impose. 


This additional provision not only brings these arbi- 
tration clauses into conformity with the President’s 
Executive Order of October 3 but anticipates future 
regulations and changes. Consequently, the Association 
suggests their inclusion by every user of any of these 
clauses. 


New Rvutes anv INSTRUCTIONS 


In the nine months since the wartime arbitration 
clauses were promulgated, several hundred cases have 
been submitted, mostly under collective bargaining 
agreements. This experience and the Executive Order 
of October 3 have led the Association to revise its rules 
to adapt them to changing war regulations. They have 
been made simpler and more elastic and contain special 
rules for making awards in wage cases. In the revision 
of the rules the name of the tribunals has been changed 
from “Industrial Arbitration Tribunal” to “Voluntary 
Labor Arbitration Tribunal” in order to express their 
wartime functions and to emphasize their voluntary 
services. These rules are accompanied by a manual on 
how to use labor clauses. It contains suggestions to 
arbitrators on how to arbitrate a wage dispute and in- 
structions to clerks on how to convey the record to the 
National War Labor Board for approval. These new 
rules and the manual will be available after Novem- 
ber 15. They provide parties with a standard procedure 
for a voluntary system of arbitration under changing 
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war regulations and conditions. They help to put into 
effect Chairman Davis’ admonition that the War Labor 
Board expects employers and employees throughout 
the country to give their wholehearted cooperation in 
continuing to adjust disputes by mutual agreement 
wherever possible. 

In this undertaking it must be remembered that the 
American Arbitration Association is not an arbitration 
tribunal, it is not an arbitrator, it settles no disputes. All 
it does is to provide the facilities, including rules, hear- 
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ing rooms, information, panels and clerical service, to 
parties who are settling their disputes by mutual agree- 
ment. It is the disputants’ tribunal, their arbitrators, 
their procedure and their award. The sole purpose of 
the AAA is to enable the parties to settle their own dis- 
putes expeditiously, economically and amicably and 
thereby to make its contribution to speeding war 
production. 
Wm. Barnes O’CONNOR 
Management Research Division 


Comments on Management Problems 


A POLL OF THE VIEWS OF EXECUTIVES OF REPRESENTATIVE COMPANIES 
ON MATTERS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


POINT 1. Is labor operating at its highest levels of 
productivity? 


Executives answered in the negative by a ratio of 
about 7 to 1. One qualified an affirmative statement by 
distinguishing between union and non-union labor, The 
latter, he felt, were producing to capacity. Another felt 
that the only factor preventing highest productivity was 
an increasing tendency toward absenteeism. Repre- 
sentative comments include the following: 


It is my observation that labor is not operating at its 
highest productive levels. I would question whether pro- 
ductive efficiency is running any better than 75% at the 
present time. 

It seems to me that an increase in productive efficiency 
offers the best solution for the manpower shortage. 


Labor generally is not operating at its highest levels of 
productivity due largely to the activity of agitators, busi- 
ness agents and organizers to extend the so-called feather- 
bedding philosophy into war production plants. Too 
many workmen capable of greater productivity and will- 
ing to produce more volume are intimidated into limiting 
their production to rates set up by shop stewards. I think 
this is the greatest piece of sabotage now going on in the 
United Nations’ war effort. 


POINT 2. If labor is not operating at its highest levels, 
what are the restraints on increased production and 
how can they be eliminated? 


Many factors were mentioned as militating against 
full potential production. In the order of frequency with 
which they were mentioned, they are as follows: 


1. Union rules and habits, amounting to intentional 
restriction of output to a scale considered proper. 

2. Lack of a real war psychology—failure of many 
employees to sense the critical nature of war production 
and its indispensability to successful conduct of the war, 


and a feeling that the individual’s output is too infin- 
itesimal a part of the total to affect results. 

3. A feeling that because of high wage rates there is 
no need to exert effort to make higher earnings. 


4, Material shortages, which tend to influence the 
worker to hold back so that the job won’t run out. 

5. “Forty hours’ work is plenty’”— a psychology built 
up by the social legislation which makes anything above 
standard requirements seem an imposition. 


6. Forty-hour week which holds down production 
with the limited supply of skilled labor, which cannot be 
used most effectively. 


7. Uncertamty about operation of the Selective Serv- 
ice System. Various pronouncements by those sup- 
posedly in a position to know have indicated the im- 
minent induction of groups formerly deferred. This has 
led many valuable employees to enlist in order to be 
able to choose their type of service. The loss of such 
men, who it is believed should be permanently deferred 
because of their special value, has seriously handicapped 
the operations in some plants. 

8. A tendency to go easy during straight time opera- 
tion in order to assure plenty of overtime work and pay. 

9. High rate of turnover in “new hires.” It seems to 
be the general experience that a large group of workers 
is shopping around for most satisfactory work and 
highest pay, with the result that they do not stay in one 
job long enough to acquire high productive skill. 


Other factors that were mentioned as reducing high 
productivity included slowness in moving away the fin- 
ished product which gave employees the impression 
that maximum production was not needed as badly as 
they had been led to believe; trivial grievances which 
ate up time while they were being settled; increasing ab- 
senteeism resulting from high wages; and the ease of get- 
ting jobs elsewhere. A few comments regarding the ef- 
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fect of these restraints on full efficiency include the 
following: 


To me the most important of all is the one about being 
scared (or angry). There are quite a number of individu- 
als who have close friends or relatives in danger spots and 
these individuals probably want to exert themselves. But 
the majority can’t be speeded up by individuals here and 
there, and the individual soon will be gaited to the speed 
of the rest. When the time comes that the majority is 
angry or frightened, the opposite will be true and the 
slower ones will be pulled along to a higher tempo. 


There is also the one other factor which most of us 
recognize, namely our inability to fully realize that we are 
at war and engaged in an extremely hazardous under- 
taking. It is an unfortunate statement to have to make, 
but it is my opinion that one bombing by the enemy on 
any of our industrial centers would do more to stimulate 
production and morale than almost any other thing that 
could happen. 


The worst obstacle that we find is the 40-hour week. 
We very sincerely feel that this should be changed under 
these conditions to 48 hours without the payment of 
overtime. 


The general morale, as far as the war is concerned, is 
good, but it does not seem to get down to the importance 
of each individual doing all the work that he possibly can. 

In our own organization we are having our problem 
with people leaving their jobs for smoking, trying to 
quit early instead of working up until the whistle blows, 
and all the other usual problems of inefficiency that exist 
during peacetime operations. There is not an enthusias- 
tic, cooperative, self-disciplined spirit on the part of the 
employees at this time. 


POINT 3. If the restraints were eliminated and produc- 
tion increased, roughly what percentage increase could 
be accomplished with existing manpower? 


The estimates varied from the indefinite statement 
“practically none” to “greatly” and percentage figures 
ranging from 5% to 40%. In a majority of cases the 
extent to which production could be increased with ex- 
isting manpower was estimated as ranging from 15% 
to 25%. 


POINT 4. What has been the recent trend in your con- 
cern as regards labor productivity per hour? Has a 
downward trend been the result of material and equip- 
ment shortages more than the result of deterioration 
in the sum-total skill of your personnel? 


A considerable majority of executives reporting found 
that productivity per hour had declined. In two cases 
it was found to have been maintained, in two others it 
had increased and in one additional company it is now 
on the upgrade. The chief reasons for deterioration in 


production per hour were found to be the large infiltra- 
tion of new and as yet only partially skilled employees; 
a tendency to hold back in order to secure plenty of 
overtime; and material and equipment shortages. Oc- 
casionally there was voiced a fear of greater decline in 
productivity which would take effect progressively, per- 
haps, as more and more thoroughly skilled employees 
were inducted into military service. Comments on the 
question include the following: 

Our own plants are process and, therefore, there is not 
the opportunity for lagging on the job that there is in 
so-called mass production plants. There has been some 
downward trend because of material and equipment 
shortages, but these usually are corrected quickly. We 
anticipate that as our turnover increases and as we begin 
to put women employees into the plants there will be a 
temporary lag in productivity until they become more 
skilled and acclimated. In general, it would seem that 
the place to correct the current situation is at the top, 
or 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. The labor policy of the 
government has been such as to encourage slow-downs. 
If the word were given out from the top and organized 
labor’s leaders told to get into line and put as much effort 
into the war production program as is being given by 
management and men in the armed services, productivity 
would increase very rapidly. The procurement divisions 
of the Army and the Navy and the Maritime Commission 
know this but are helpless, and all of their morale pro- 
grams and incentive campaigns go for naught. One of 
the striking and ridiculous contrasts is that industry gener- 
ally is increasing at a greatly accelerated rate and plants 
are turning out more and meeting impossible situations 
to such an extent that the Army-Navy “E”’ is being 
awarded broadly. Yet in these same plants operating 
managers will tell you that the productivity per man is 
lowering. Obviously, if productivity were increased the 
dangerous manpower situation now developing would not 
be so critical. 


I would say that in our case labor productivity per 
hour has increased but not to as great an extent as is 
possible. Shortage of material does have a tendency to 
make labor drag out the job. We get the best results when 
material is piled high at the head of the line. 


The many factors which affect productivity—lack of 
highly skilled mechanics, delays in obtaining materials, 
too heavy schedules, inductions in armed forces, etc.— 
have put a tremendous load on the management and 
supervision of operations. We just have not been able to 
spread our supervisory force sufficiently to handle the 
work as efficiently as in normal times. Our dollar billings 
are from three to four times normal. My statement that 
our problem is management rather than labor means that 
we cannot cope with the added problems and “green” 
labor as efficiently as we did in normal times, and this is 
probably as true with most every company as with ours. 

As a rule our workmen are loyal and want to do the 


right thing. 


ee 
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Selective Service Administration 
OCCUPATIONAL BULLETINS 


ELECTIVE SERVICE Headquarters issues from 
time to time occupational bulletins for the guid- 
ance of local boards in the matter of granting occupa- 
tional deferments. These provide such information as: 
1. Whether the particular civilian activity is con- 
sidered essential to the support of the war effort or 
necessary to war production; 

2. A list of the critical occupations within such activi- 
ties which require a degree of training, qualification, or 
skill which would cause a serious loss of effectiveness if 
persons filling the occupations were removed. 

Each bulletin covers an industry or a group of occu- 
pations. So far these bulletins have been issued for 
thirty-four industries or groups. They are published 
by the Selective Service System and are available at 
offices of the Selective Service System. They cover the 
following subjects: 


1. Civilian Pilots Employed by the Air Corps 
Flying Training Command 
2. Public Health Service Reserve 
3. Marine Pilots 
4. Coal Production Activity 
5. Railroad Transportation Activity 
6. Ship Construction Activity 
7. Coastal, Intercoastal and Offshore Water Trans- 
portation Activity 
8. Civil Aeronautics Administration Civilian Pilot 
Training Program 
9. Electric Power Activity 
10. Scientific and Specialized Personnel 
11. Pre-theological Students 
12. Metallic and Non-metallic Mining 
13. War Department Contract Flying Schools 
14, Aircraft Production Activity 
15. Petroleum, Natural Gas and Natural Gasoline 
Activity 
16. Smelting, Refining and Rolling of Metals 
Activity 
17. Air Ferry Pilots 
18. Agricultural Activity 
19. Forestry, Logging and Lumbering Activity 
20. Food Processing 
21. Transportation Service Activity 
22. Metal Shapes and Forging Activity 
23. Educational Services 
24. Production of Chemicals and Allied Products 
Activity 
25. Ammunition, Ordnance, and Accessories Pro- 
duction Activity 
26. Production of Machinery 
27. Communication Services Activity 
28. Production of Industrial and Agricultural 
Equipment 


29. Production of Leather Products 

30. Finishing of Metal Products Activity 

31. Civil Aeronautics Administration Aviation 
Services 

32. Production of Communication Equipment 

33. Construction Activity 

34. Production of Stone, Clay and- Glass Products 

35. Production of Rubber Products 

36. Production of Apparel 

37. Production of Finished Lumber Products 


Tue MaAnninG TABLE 


Considerable mystery has surrounded the subject of 
Manning Tables, but recent announcements indicate 
their character and the manner in which they will be 
utilized. The Manning Table is intended to indicate 
to the employer a systematic procedure for keeping a 
record of his labor force in order to plan for an orderly 
withdrawal of workers as they may be required for the 
armed forces, with a minimum of loss in efficiency of 
operation. In brief, the Manning Table provides for a 
record of occupations necessary for the operation of the 
plant, together with information regarding the persons 
now filling the occupation and the foreseeable require- 
ments for the future. 


Only war producing plants may participate in the 
Manning Table Plan. A plant is regarded as eligible 
if 75% or more of its volume of output is for war pur- 
poses. Certain other contributing industries, such as 
public utilities and railroads, are also included. 

In brief, information called for on the Manning Table 
includes by occupation the following items: job title; 
minimum training time; present number employed, clas- 
sified as to white—male and female, and other—male 
and female, and total; percentage that this total is of the 
total number of employees in the department and in 
plant; number of handicapped workers used on job; 
whether or not job is to be re-engineered; future require- 
ments and whether these will be provided from within 
or outside the plant, together with the minimum experi- 
ence required of those that will be used; an analysis of 
the working force, by jobs, in various age groups, with 
respect to how many in each group are single, married, 
and married with dependents. 

Further information regarding the operation of the 
Manning Table Plan and forms for making application 
to participate in the plan should be obtained from the 
office of the regional or area director of the War Man- 
power Commission. 
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Wage and Salary Stabilization 


ROM OCTOBER 2, 1942, until June 30, 1944, the 

income of most wage earners and salaried persons 
in the United States will be controlled by the govern- 
ment, exceptions being compensation established by 
statute and that of persons employed in establishments 
having no more than eight employees. On October 2, 
the wage and salary stabilization law became effec- 
tive, its main purpose being to check the rising cost of 
living and thus prevent an economic inflation. 

Section 6 of the act establishes June 30, 1944, as an 
automatic termination date for wage and salary regula- 
tion and provides further that such regulation may be_ 
ended “‘on such earlier date as the Congress by concur- 
rent resolution, or the President by proclamation, may 
prescribe.” 

Wilful violation of the act or any related regulations, 
according to Section II, “shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be subject to a fine of not more than $1,000, or to im- 
prisonment for not more than one year, or to both such 
fine and imprisonment.” Moreover, if any wages or 
salaries are increased in violation of regulations, the 
entire amount of compensation relating to employees 
involved will be disregarded in determining employers’ 
costs or expenses in performing government contracts or 
in connection with the federal revenue law. 


The act of October 2 gave President Roosevelt the 
power to issue such regulations as were deemed neces- 
sary to carry out its provisions and by virtue of this 
authority Executive Order No. 9250, the stabilization 
order, was issued on October 3. 


The Director of Economic Stabilization has desig- 
nated the National War Labor Board and the Treasury 
Department as his agencies for administering wage and 
salary control. The War Labor Board has authority 
over all wages up to $5,000 and all salaries of the same 
range except those of non-union employees who are 
classified as exempt under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
authority over all salaries not under War Labor Board 
control, including salaries above the $5,000 level. 

Eleven general orders were issued by the War Labor 
Board as of November 6, 1942. A special arrangement 
of the main provisions of these regulations follows: 


Main PROVISIONS 
1. Wage increases directed by the WLB prior to Octo- 
ber 3, 1942, are to be put into effect as scheduled. 
1-A. This applies also to salaries subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the board. 


2. The WLB procedure for adjusting labor disputes 
affecting wages was set forth by President Roosevelt in 


the Executive Order of January 12, 1942, (No. 9017) 
which established the board. It remains in full force and 
operation under the Economic Stabilization Order. 


3. The WLB considers all increases in wage rates which 
were put into effect on or before October 3, 1942, as hav- 
ing approved status except where such status is incon- 
sistent with the Economic Stabilization Order. 


4. Wage adjustments made by employers who employ 
not more than eight individuals are exempted from the 
provisions of the Economic Stabilization Order. 


5. Individual wage adjustments may be made without 
WLB approval if they do not affect costs and price ceil- 
ings adversely and provided they are related to an estab- 
lished wage agreement or to established wage rate sched- 
ules covering work assignments and are made asa result of: 


a. Individual promotions or reclassifications 

b. Individual merit increases within established rate 
ranges 

c. Operation of an established plan of wage in- 
creases based upon length of service 

d. Increased productivity under piece-work or other 
wage incentive plans 

e. Operation of an apprentice or trainee system 


6. If job rates have not been established by an em- 
ployer then present job rates shall be fixed at a level not 
exceeding that which prevails for similar classifications 
within the area. The War Labor Board may direct the 
paying of higher rates in special cases. 

Hiring rates that are in excess of rates previously estab- 
lished in a plant for employees of similar skill and produc- 
tive ability will be considered as “wage increases.” 


6-A. Order No. 6 affects salaries subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the WLB as well as wages. 


7. Increases in wage and salary rates made in com- 
pliance with the administration of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act or state laws similar thereto are not in conflict 
with the Economic Stabilization Order. 

8. Wage and salary adjustments in United States terri- 
tories and possessions other than Alaska may be made 
without the approval of the WLB. 


9. The WLB has jurisdiction on salaries up to $5,000 
in all cases where the employees involved are members of 
a recognized union. This also applies in all cases where 
salaries up to $5,000 are paid to employees classified 
as non-exempt under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Adjustments may be made in salary rates over which 
the board has jurisdiction without approval if they do not 
affect costs and price ceilings adversely and provided 
they are made under a salary agreement or salary rate 
schedule and as a result of: 

a. Individual promotions or reclassifications 

b. Individual merit increases within established salary 

rate ranges 

c. Operation of an established plan of salary increases 

based on length of service 
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d. Increased productivity under incentive plans 

e. Operation of a trainee system 

Employers who employ not more than eight persons 
may make salary adjustments without the approval of 
the War Labor Board. 

Adjustment in salaries paid by the United States, any 
state or political subdivisions thereof, and the District of 
Columbia, may be made without the approval of the 
WLB. 

10. In the case of employees whose wage or salary in- 
creases are subject to the jurisdiction of the War Labor 
Board, payment of a bonus, fee, gift, commission, or other 
form of compensation customarily paid to such employees 
in the past may be continued without specific approval. 
If it is a fixed amount it should not exceed the amount 
paid in the previous years. If it is computed on a percent- 
age, incentive or other similar basis, the amount may 
exceed that paid in the previous year if the percentage and 
method of computation remain the same. 

11. Wage increases subject to WLB approval, granted 
in good faith but without approval during the transition 
period from October 3 to November 7, may be submitted 
for review on or before December 1, 1942. If such in- 
creases are consistent with Order 9250 the War Labor 
Board will make its approval retroactive to the date of 
the increase. 

During the first week in November the War Labor 
Board set forth four factors which it will consider in 
passing upon proposed adjustments: (1) maladjust- 
ments, (2) inequalities and gross inequities, (3) sub- 
standards of living, and (4) effective prosecution of the 
war. 


ADJUSTMENT PROCEDURE 


For effective administration the WLB has established 
ten regional offices. They are located in conjunction 
with the ten regional offices of the Office for Emergency 
Management in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Denver, Kansas City, New York, Philadelphia, 
and San Francisco. The regional director in each of 
these ten cities will have an advisory board appointed 
by the WLB representing labor, employers, and the 
public. 

Many cases will arise in which employers will not be 
certain whether a proposed wage or salary adjustment 
is of the type that does or does not require the approval 
of the War Labor Board. In such case, the proper pro- 
cedure is to apply to the nearest field office of the Wage 
and Hour Division, United States Department of 
Labor, for a ruling. These rulings will be considered 
binding by the board unless reversed by a regional direc- 
tor. If the wage-hour représentative advises that the 
proposed increase is one that requires approval he will 
provide assistance in transmitting the request to a 
regional director of the War Labor Board. 

The Wage and Hour Division operates fourteen 
regional offices, more than a dozen sub-regional or 
branch offices and thirty-nine field offices. The location 
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of the regional and branch offices and the areas they 
serve are as follows. Branch offices are in parentheses. 


Atlanta: Fla., Ga., S. C., (Columbia, S. C. and Jackson- 
ville, Fla.) 

Birmingham: Ala., La., Miss. (Birmingham, New Orleans 
and Jackson) 

Boston: Mass., Me., N. H., R. I., Vt. 

Chicago: Ind., Wis., Ill.—except 3 counties 

Cleveland: Mich., Ohio, 3 counties in Ky. (Detroit and 
Cincinnati) 

Dallas: Ark., N. M., Okla., Tex. 

Kansas City (Mo.): Colo., lowa, Kan., Mo., Neb., Wyo., 
3 counties in Ill. (Denver and St. Louis) 

Minneapolis: Minn., Mont., N. D., S. D. 

Nashville: Tenn., Ky.—except 3 counties 

New York: Conn., N. Y., N. J. (Newark); (Conn. State 
Department of Labor, Hartford, a cooperating agency) 

Philadelphia: Del., Pa., 4 counties in W. Va. (Pittsburgh) 

Raleigh: N.C. (North Carolina Department of Labor, 
Raleigh, a cooperating agency) 

Richmond: Md., Va., W. Va.—except 4 counties (Balti- 
more) 

San Francisco: Ariz., Calif., Idaho, Nev., Ore., Utah, 
Wash. (Los Angeles and Seattle) 


Cities in which the thirty-nine field offices are located 
are listed by states: 


Arizona: Phoenix New York: Albany 


Arkansas: North Little Rock Buffalo 
Illinois: Carbondale Syracuse 
Peoria Rochester 


Oklahoma: Oklahoma City 
Ohio: Columbus, Toledo 
Oregon: Portland 
Pennsylvania: Erie 
Rhode Island: Providence 
Tennessee: Knoxville 
Memphis 
Texas: Houston 
San Antonio 
Utah: Salt Lake City 
Vermont: Rutland 
Washington: Spokane 
West Virginia: Charleston 
Wisconsin: Madison 
Milwaukee 


Indiana: Indianapolis 
Towa: Des Moines 
Kansas: Topeka 

Wichita 
Kentucky: Louisville 
Maine: Portland 
Massachusetts: Springfield 

Worcester 

Michigan: Marquette 
Minnesota: St. Paul 
Montana: Butte 
Nebraska: Omaha 
New Hampshire: Manchester 
New Jersey: Hammonton 


The steps involved in obtaining approval for a vol- 
untary wage increase are, in brief, as follows: 
1. To local wage-hour division office. 
2. To nearest WLB regional director. 
3. To the WLB regional tripartite panel in case of 
an appeal from regional director’s ruling. 


4. To full WLB if panel splits and dissenting mem- 
ber recommends full-board review. 


E. S. Hornine 
Management Research Division 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


Foreman Unions 


Foremen are once again showing signs of becom- 
ing articulate as a group and organizing them- 
selves to deal collectively with management, of 
which, in theory at least, they are a part. An abor- 
tive effort to organize foremen in the Detroit area 
three or four years ago did not make great progress. 
Managements protested that foremen were its rep- 
resentatives and that a foreman’s union was un- 
thinkable. Both the large labor federations viewed 
the movement askance and gave it no great en- 
couragement. The movement did, however, impel 
many managements to review the status of their 
foremen to discover whether compensation scales 
were equitable or whether other conditions existed 
that weakened foreman morale. 

Evidently this rather belated recognition that 
foremen have good grounds for complaint was 
either too restricted in scope or the matter was not 
carried through to a satisfactory conclusion, be- 
cause again the foreman union issue is raised and 
this time with more determination. Two events 
have brought the question to the front again. 

One is a recent decision of the National Labor 
Relations Board, certifying the Mine Officials’ 
Union of America as exclusive bargaining agency 
for fifty-six assistant foremen, fire bosses, weigh 
bosses and coal inspectors at three mines of the 
Union Collieries Coal Company. This decision 
gives official sanction to organization and collect- 
ive bargaining by the supervisory force. 

The second significant event is the formation 


and growth in the Detroit area of the Foreman’s 
Association of America, an independent organiza- 
tion for men of supervisory rank. It claims a mem- 
bership of about 7,500 in the large automotive 
plants and is receiving interested inquiries from all 
parts of the country. The preamble of the Asso- 
ciation’s constitution states clearly the feeling of a 
need for collective action. 

Just before the opening of the present decade the or- 

ganization of the body of workers into plant and industry- 
wide unions demanding the exclusive right of representa- 
tion for collective bargaining purposes, dealing with em- 
ployers or groups of employers in organizations that have 
existed for years, has greatly changed the real status of 
the foreman. 
; In the particulars of the day’s production the foreman 
is yet the channel for making effective the policies and 
directions of management as applied to production, but 
he is a part of neither organized ownership and manage- 
ment on the one hand nor of organized labor on the other 
hand. The foreman fits between two enormous powers, 
ownership and management on top and labor unions with 
enormous numbers on the bottom. The foreman has 
reason to feel that in the ceaseless struggle between owner- 
ship and wage labor the foreman will become a victim 
unless all foremen are organized to protect individuals 
and interests common and essential to the position of 
foremen in modern mass power production. 


Probably a large number of industrial foremen 
would agree with this temperate statement of their 
dilemma. Many management executives would 
also agree but would probably point out the diffi- 
culties and abnormal circumstances resulting from 
war conditions that complicate the problem. 

Evidence from various sources indicates that 
the shrinking differential between the foreman’s 
compensation and the high pay of his men, inflated 
by much overtime work, has been a frequent cause 
of dissatisfaction. But fully as important has been 
a widespread failure to give to foremen a genuine 
managerial status. Too often the foreman has been 
called a part of management but has never been 
shown that he is actually so regarded. In import- 
ant decisions affecting his responsibilities and con- 
cerning matters on which his counsel should be 
invaluable he has repeatedly been cajoled, by- 
passed or ignored. Small wonder that in a world 
full of examples of minority groups grown power- 
ful through organization he is wondering whether 
his real interests dictate primary allegiance to his 
management or to his group. 
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Monthly Review of Labor Statistics, 
September-October, 1942 


EW PEAK LEVELS of earnings, employment, 
man hours and payrolls were attained in Septem- 
ber by wage earners in the twenty-five manufacturing 
industries regularly studied by THe CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Number of hours worked per wage earner in 
September, although substantially lower than during 
pre-depression years, was higher than at any time since 
the passage of the wage-hour act in June, 1938, pro- 
viding for the forty-hour work week. 
The cost of living for wage earners and lower-salaried 
clerical workers in the United States continued its up- 
ward trend in October with a rise of 0.9%. 
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In September, a smaller percentage of workers in 
twenty-five manufacturing industries received wage- 
rate increases than in August, but they received a higher 
average increase. The average percentage of workers 
receiving increases in September was 5.7% and the aver- 
age wage-rate increase received was 6.5%. 

Although the number of strikes beginning in the 
month in all industries declined 17% from August to 
September, the number of man days lost and the num- 
ber of workers involved remained unchanged. There 
were 290 strikes beginning in September, resulting in a 
loss of 450,000 man days of work by the 80,000 workers 
involved. The number of strikes affecting war indus- 
tries in September also declined but nevertheless there 
was an increase in both the number of men involved and 
in the number of man days lost. It is evident that in 
September the average number of workers involved 
per strike was higher and the average duration of each 
strike was longer. The estimated number of man days 


put into war production increased 10.7% from August 
to September, but the number of man days lost through 
strikes in war industries increased 19.7%. The percent- 
age of time lost to time worked was only 0.1%, however, 
in September. 


Cost or LivING IN OcTOBER 


Living costs in the United States advanced 0.9% be- 
tween September and October. This increase was caused 
almost entirely by an increase of 2.5% in the cost of 
food. Clothing and sundry costs rose 0.1% and housing 
and fuel and light remained unchanged. The rise in 
food costs, one of the largest since the beginning of the 
war, was to be expected. In announcing the OPA 
amendments to the original price control order, Leon 
Henderson notified consumers that his organization was 
planning a realignment of the retail price structure, 
especially in the case of foodstuffs, and that they could 
expect some rises for several months, at which time it 
was hoped that prices could be firmly fixed. Although 
part of the upward trend in food prices was undoubtedly 
due to readjustment of ceiling prices by the OPA, there 
was also no doubt a continuation of the strong upward 
trend in costs of food items not controlled prior to the 
amendment of the original Emergency Price Control 
Act in October and in the few remaining uncontrolled 
items. 


Changes by Cities 


Between September and October, living costs rose in 
all seventy cities surveyed by Tot CoNFERENCE Boarp, 
except Seattle, where they remained unchanged. The 
largest increase was 2.2% in Flint, Michigan. A median 
change of 0.9% occurred in nine cities. Over the year, 
living costs increased in all sixty-eight cities for which 
data are available. The greatest increase was 11.5% in 
Toledo and the smallest was 5.6% in Newark, New 
Jersey. The median change for the year was 7.7%-7.8% 
and occurred in New Orleans and Joliet. 


WAGE-RATE INCREASES 


The number of wage earners in the twenty-five manu- 
facturing industries studied by Tar ConFERENCE 
Boarp who received wage-rate increases declined from 
9.6% in August to 5.7% in September. The average 
increase received, however, was 6.5% as compared with 
5.8% in August. The most significant increase was one 
of 12.9% which affected 40% of the workers in the 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 70 CITIES, SEPTEMBER TO OCTOBER, 1942 
Source: Tom Conrrrence Boarp 
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Northern cotton industry. A substantial increase of 
5.1% was enjoyed by 28.4% of the workers in the agri- 
cultural implement industry. Fair-sized increases were 
also received by a large percentage of workers in the 
leather tanning, hosiery and knit goods, silk, and 


WAGE-RATE INCREASES AND WorkKERS AFFECTED 


25 Manufacturing 


All Manufacturing! Industries? 
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foundry industries. Average increases of more than 10% 
were granted workers in the book and job printing in- 
dustry, news and magazine printing, “other rubber 
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Baltimores: sneer nan FS MS YTACUSON oy aacae eae +0.6 
BGstowa demi chines ES NOW ADK: pris ocdte casei » +0.5 
Dulwthisene.0:4 : News blaveniven. aeons +0.5 
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Chattanooga...........] +0.6 

KrontiRoyalames.ecue +0.6 


products,” and woolens and worsteds, but in each case 
they affected only a small percentage of workers. 


EARNINGS AND Hours 


New peaks in earnings, employment, man hours and 
payrolls reached in September were the result of in- 
creases of 1.8% in hourly earnings, 0.5% in average 
hours worked per week, 2.2% in weekly earnings, and 
1.2% in employment between August and September. 
In September, the average wage earner in the twenty- 
five manufacturing industries studied by THE Con- 
FERENCE Boarp worked 43.4 hours at $.957 per hour 
and received $41.78. His ‘‘real’’ weekly earnings were 
1.7% higher than in August and 59.2% higher than 
in 1923. 

Since January, 1941, hourly earnings have risen 
26.1% and the work week has increased 8.0%, so that 
weekly earnings rose 36.5%. Since both hourly and 
weekly earnings have advanced considerably more than 
living costs, real hourly earnings in September were 
10.0% higher than in January, 1941, and real weekly 
earnings 19.1% higher. 

The current Congressional movement for the sus- 
pension of the forty-hour week has focused considerable 
attention on the length of the work week in American 
industry. In the regular article on earnings, hours, em- 
ployment and payrolls appearing on page 368, a short re- 
view is made of the history of the work week in twenty- 
five manufacturing industries. The work week is longer 
today than it has been since June, 1930, but is still con- 
siderably shorter than in pre-depression years. It is 
also 16% shorter than at the beginning of World War I. 


Ropert A. SAYRE 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Earnings, Hours, Employment and Payrolls in 
Manufacturing, September, 1942 


EW PEAKS in earnings, employment, man hours 
and payrolls were reached in September, according 
to THE CoNnFERENCE Boarp’s regular monthly survey 
of twenty-five manufacturing industries. The average 
number of hours worked in one week in September, 
although substantially lower than in pre-depression 
years, was higher than in any other month since June, 
1930. 


HourLy AND WEEKLY EARNINGS 


September hourly earnings of workers in the twenty- 
five manufacturing industries were 26.1% higher than 
they had been in January, 1941. At $.957, they were 
32.9% higher than in August, 1939, the month before 
the outbreak of hostilities in Europe. This rise was 
caused principally by wage-rate increases granted dur- 
ing the period. Changes in hourly earnings also reflect 
changes in overtime and bonus payments. But even if 
all time worked in excess of forty hours per week were 
paid for at double-time rates, only a 17% rise in hourly 
earnings could be attributed to overtime, since only 
43.4 hours on an average were worked per week in 
September. Since a large portion of the overtime worked 
was undoubtedly paid for at the time and one-half rate, 
the effect of increased overtime payments was relatively 
small. Since November, 1941, however, such earnings 
have advaneed 11.3%; they can be attributed largely to 
payments caused by the acceleration of production 
necessitated by our entrance into the war. 

Average weekly earnings—which reflect changes in 
the length of the work week, as well as in hourly earn- 
ings—stood at $41.78 in September. They are 36.5% 
greater than in January, 1941, 53.1% more than in 
August, 1939, and 16.9% higher than in November, 
1941. “Real” weekly earnings measure the purchasing 
power of dollar weekly income, for they take into ac- 
count changes in the cost of commodities and services 
as well as the number of actual dollars received. In spite 
of higher living costs, real weekly earnings have con- 
siderably increased. From January, 1941, to this 
September, they advanced 19.1%, exceeding those of 
August, 1939, by 30.4% and of November, 1941, by 
10.1%. 


EMPLOYMENT, Man Hours AND PAYROLLS 


The number of employed manufacturing workers has 
been increasing constantly since August, 1939, accord- 
ing to this study. During the first four months of the 
war in Europe, employment surged upward at the aver- 
age rate of 3.6% per month. From January, 1940, 


through May, 1940, a reversal of trend todk place and 
employment was curtailed at the average rate of 0.7% 
per month. The over-all change in employment up to 
May, 1940, was an increase of 11.1%. With the subse- 
quent introduction of our defense program and our 
entrance into the war, employment has risen in each 
consecutive month except July, 1940, and December, 
1941, when only fractional declines were recorded. 


Earnines AND Hours IN 25 MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES 
Source: THe CONFERENCE BoaRrp 


EQUAL VERTICAL DISTANCES REPRESENT 
Ss 


EQUAL PERCENTAGE CHANGE: 


1937 1938 1939 1940 194] 1942 


Total employment gains from May, 1940, to September, 
1942, amounted to 49.1%, with gains of 9.6% having 
occurred since November, 1941. The aggregate increase 
in employment since August, 1939, amounted to 65.8%. 

Total man hours worked necessarily showed even 
larger rises in the same period, since they reflect 
changes in the length of the work week as well as in the 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 
a la a Tm mamma mame EE——— 


ne Average Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
‘Average. Aver EF aes Ps api 
ours r ours iz 
Date Hourly Weekly Week ae Week Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings Boe r Total 
Earnings | Earnings Wage Wage Week be Employ- Man Payroll 
Earner KSYReT) | caida will een Gk =. oe Wage ment Hours 
Actual Real Actual Real Earner 
1941 September.......... $.845 | $35.10 41.6 40.6 156.2 172.0 131.9 145.3 84.6 125.3 106.0 165.3 
October xe nsctancs +c . 8538 35.65 41.7 40.6 187.7 171.4 184.0 145.7 84.8 126.7 107.4 169.8 
November. ......... . 860 835.74 41.5 40.6 159.0 171.2 134.3 144.6 84.3 127.4 107.4 171.1 
December........... .868 36.08 41.6 40.7 160.4 172.1 185.6 145.5 84.6 126.8 107.3 171.9 
1942 January.. . 878 37.47 42.4 40.8 162.3 171.7 140.8 149.0 86.2 127.9 110.2 180.1 
Me bIuaryy cc. vie asic .880 37.53 42.4 40.9 162.7 uaa 141.0 148.3 86.2 128.8 111.0 181.6 
March. “$A... 0650 .888 38.14 42.7 41.0 164.1 170.8 143.3 149.1 86.8 130.0 112.8 186.3 
Tat Car st, Mee eee . 896 38.68 42.8 41.0 165.6 170.5 145.4 149.7 87.0 131.5 114.4 191.2 
May? Se eres: . 906 39.00 42.7 41.2 167.5 Pek 146.6 150.7 86.8 182.5 115.0 194.2 
UIGTT gen ee. Seana 917 39.52 42.7 41.2 169.5 174.2 148.5 152.6 86.8 134.2 116.5 199.3 
July 928 39.80 42.6 41.2 171.5 175.4 149.6 153.0 86.6 135.7 117.5 203.0 
PANISE = <i ocfurs, <i 5 .940r} 40.87 43 .2r 41.2 173.8r] 177.2r| 153.6 156.6 87.87} 137.97} 121.17] 211.8r 
September ......... .957 41.78 43.4 41.3 176.9 179.4 157.0 159.2 88.2 139.6 Pass al 219.2 
rRevised 
EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, SEPTEMBER, 1942 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 
Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 
Inpuster Actual Nominal 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. 
Agricultural IM DlemMeN bre caan ticks vis 3s c6IMls olel avis (ole, « ‘ .015 $46 . i 44.2 a : rs re, : a ts 
PRU TOMO DLO ae mieten ars ct aicice ala sic. a%.ccinere aisle afere MTS , .235r 55. : 43.9 ; : or 
GGETARG ANOS coe Mancini bieie sn vais tow be Se eIeIae Bs 37.7 38.4 40.4 40.4 
Rey reper is NT rice. pieces 41.5 | 41.4 | 40.6 | 40.2 
Rayon and allied products ................-..+.0: aie epi ae ae 
RUSTON NONE yee ents a win ccniwous oop sree Ona ae bets ae rr a ea 
ee os game a ala Di PO 0 ee ICA rhe oe is oe re 
Furnitur pitiae is Sawa e Rea a eee as sGe ses sete eee new are nel 38.4 38.5 40.4 40. 1 
tte a eX soe | avo | a2 | 414 
Leather tanning and finishing............-...0.+.00005 ners ae aay re 
Lumber and TING OP Kec ee Ss a a coat em es cee aps Boles Pr iO 
Meat packing. OEE a ig ae ia “ice Ko rats 
Pest CHATICL VAENISIC TE cece crite tices hae ser seaman 616 hep d fee 8 oh aay ae ae ala 
Paera AH! Pull phi ey ee sree ole tre ea aie wit alee Y Fialet sia: 6 is af> ah aois ae mee 
Paper products...... eee eee fee ais Sad ae 
Printing—book and job........--+-e+eeeese scence es ao eaik 39:7 a 
Printing—news and magazine............-...seeeeeees Med rie 39°@ Son 
Rb ere ree Dai s Ga the led eas eaatetele-es 17 389 sola 
Ty Robber fires ANd GUbeSS. «so eoraca a emwweces ose Mee * 3 ee ante aA 
i ci ee PUDHEE PLOdUCtS..ove's oe ieee views + eeielels vss as re so 2 40:4 
ANGITAVOM Whee etka rine <0 Caw s rele sieeas toes gs fal Avis a ans 
oo La clare ited ore athe wie sie na bie vial sivinwe.alle eal le aii a 41.8 40.0 MLO 
1. Woolen and worsted goods............+-+eeeeeeee ie 41.0 40.7 40.7 
2. Other woolen products* eae bee, Areae Cas Oeelhe Bam, Sie 28 re 47 Gr 43.2 agi 
Foundries and MACHINE SHOPS) auc tei -yavetorenn oaloray vials. slolei erste ra aake 429 oh 
1. Foundries Be Pre aya renee ceeeteneseeenstereeanes a9 5 49.8 44.9 44.9 
- et and end ie) Fe oy SRE Been San aan is'6 anlar 38. 0 ae 9 
» Heavy equipment.........0.+0-se.setenceeeseneee 45:3 46.0 ; 
4. oat ay SMaall parts ee daneisia yt) silos sels! e) 46.4 467 43.3 43.2 
5. Other POCUUCTS iyo. tyvie eel 8 Sibi co ph die. 8 6 08 Beles 4 vyels —————— | —$_____. 
a 43.4 43.2r | 41.8 41.2 
ee ee | ee me ee le 
ACOIHEN ET ee ee Mary Aca Esa uls aes enews 38.1 37.6 37.8 36.9 
Sa a : 43.3 43 .1r 41.2 41.2r 
ne a oe 
Niargnllig cee. alas Sb Gets & eee Sater eine ie ie ero 478 47.4 47.7 47.6 
Shipbuilding 


See footnotes on page 373 
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WAGE EARNINGS IN TWENTY-FIVE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Source: Toe ConreRENCE BoarD 
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EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, SEPTEMBER, 1942 
Index Numbers, 1928 = 100 


Norn: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Employment Payrolls 


Total Man Hours 
Worked 


: Aug. 
Agricultural implement , ‘ é 
MTRMODMARE, «1.05.49. 4 date i dbess 199.4 | 195.4r] 183.4 | 188.07 ae 
mR WHOS 0-25.85 JS dk 1.50865 188.2 | 186.8 | 114.0 | 115.97 116 
Ciena a Ok. AGS hin. AS Jy sod, 189.9 | 188.1 | 148.3 | 146.6 937.1. 
Cotton—North...... i3ch RABE 1.55ts. 163.8 | 150.67] 146.1 | 182.1r 64.3 
Electrical manufacturing. .............. 186.3 } 180.1 | 180.4 | 174.3r 
PeerOnrties, PEI abl. 0G. as Fs ckides 162.1 | 162.7 | 143.9 | 148.2 145.1 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 175.1 | 172.0r| 145.4 | 142.97 145.0 
Riven SUaP. 8G. Shy ox 8.280.» 182.2 | 184.6 | 126.3 | 120.9 157.7 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 169.1 | 166.3 | 146.7 | 141.3 193.9 
Lumber and millwork................. 208.0 | 206.6 | 197.6 | 188.1 180.4 
Most parking. iv80, 6h. . 256.04 xvde. 175.1 | 172.$r| 141.3 | 135.6 @14.0r 
Pams andcvarnish ee 252% sis Rs ce Reds 165.4 | 168.17) 187.5 | 187.1r 8 188.97 
Paper and. pap. baie. Gis his a ones. 165.9 | 165.7 | 136.9 | 192.9 1 160.4 
Paper products...........0.0eeeeee eee 171.1 | 167.87] 146.7 | 143.2 2 233.7 
Printing—book and job................ 187.4 | 131.4 | 196.7 | 120.0 4 140.5 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 153.4 | 148.8 | 183.1 | 127.2 120.9 | 120.7 | 105.1 | 103.3 | 160.9 | 153.5 
PERE E Gh Rb. bce wk 5. vet. 163.6 | 163.3 | 152.3 | 150.5 101.8 | 99.77] 94.8 | 91.97] 155.0 | 150.07 
ath FR YON 0) bP Pan aks re 18G>> 132.9 | 128.6 | 109.5 | 111.9 82.7| 82.8] 68.1| 72.0| 90.6] 92.7 
WOR. Lr ti . 4-26 OES AL. 1. ena 164.2 | 161.47] 143.4 | 140.57 85.0 | 83.8] 74.1] 72.8 | 121.9 | 117.797 
Foundries and machine shops........... ISIS | UPI] 173.2 | 170.1 Q27.7 | 222.17) 217.2 | 213.2r| 394.4 | 376.8 
1. Foundries......... Soe ae tar.. 168.1 | 165.67] 156.3 | 152.7r 145.0 | 142.17] 184.9 | 180.77] 226.6 | 217.07 
2, Machines and machine tools.......| 190.5 | 188.3 | 189.7 | 188.7, n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
8. Heavy equipment................ 165.2 | 161.87} 161.5 | 158.17 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 188.3 | 183.2 | 175.6 | 174.0 204.1 | 203.2 | 190.2 | 192.6 | 358.4 | 353.6 
GmOther Droducts,..iic. oct dvens case. 182.8 | 176.87} 173.1 | 169.07 250.9 | 241.97] 238.6 | 231.57] 434.3 | 408.8r 
Ri pinuwentee kf seg May aon ov cae is 176.9 | 173.8r| 157.0 | 153.6 139.6 | 137.97] 128.1 | 121.17] 219.2 | 211.87 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the fol 
See 


woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, and “27 Industries.” 


number employed. Man hours worked per week in 
September totaled 14.6% more than in November, 1941, 
and 90% more than in August, 1939. 

Manufacturing payrolls stood at 219.2 (1923 =100) 
in September. This index figure reflects rises in hourly 
earnings, employment and hours of work. Payrolls in 
September were 28.1% larger than in November, 1941, 
and 153.7% higher than in August, 1939. 


THe Work WEEK 


Since the question of a suspension of the 40-hour 
work week is being discussed in Congress, it seems 
timely to examine closely the actual data shown in these 
surveys. The average work week in September amounted 
on an average to only 43.4 hours in the twenty-five in- 
dustries, but in nine defense industries this average was 
exceeded. The average work week in the aircraft and 
shipbuilding industries was 46.9 and 47.8 hours, respec- 
tively. In the machine and machine tool industry and 
heavy equipment branches of foundries more than 48 
hours were worked. On the other hand, in non-defense 
industries such as news and magazine printing, hosiery 


lowing: rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted goods, other 
footnotes on page 373 


and knit goods, silk and rayon and boot and shoe manu- 
facturing, a work week of fewer than 40 hours tended to 
pull down the average. Iron and steel workers averaged 
only 39.8 hours per shift per week in September, but in 
most instances three shifts were used and the mills 
were operated at capacity production. In eleven indus- 
tries, more than 40 hours but less than 43 hours were 
worked. Nine of them were engaged largely in the 
manufacture of civilian goods while the remaining two, 
rubber and chemicals, were engaged to a greater extent 
in defense production. Before July, 1930, an average of 
more than 44 hours per week was worked in the twenty- 
five industries as a whole, although in many of the 
individual industries fewer than 40 hours per week were 
worked in some months. The effect of the seasonal pro- 
duction pattern was very marked in this period. In 
slow periods, hours worked were reduced well below 
forty per week, although in peak months they often 
exceeded fifty. In addition, employment was curtailed 
in off-peak months. In periods of expanding production, 
consequently, peaks in hours worked preceded employ- 
ment peaks by several months. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, SEPTEMBER, 1942 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Ea, 


———SSS 


Aut Marz FEMALE 
Average Earnings Ay erage eure Average Earnings Aveey Da 
pee Ww age Earner 
InvusTEY Houny Weekly Wage Earner Hourly eekly 
Sept Aug Sept Aug. Sept Aug. Sept. Aug. _ Sept. _ _ Aug. _ Sept. _ _ Aug. 
jE SIE 4.39} 44.2| 43.5 | $.786 | $.771 |$32.43 |$31.69 | 41.3] 41.1 
Aasacutearal spleen ors a sa eo ee eee ts 44.9 | 46.27} .878| .8807| 34.51 | 34.867] 39.3 42.0r 
Se ogee eee ae "782 | .779r| 30.04 | 30.71r| 98.4] 39.4 | .559] .553r| 20.23 | 20.557] 36.2 37.1 
Boot and shoe. .-..---------++----"""! 1o77 | 1.004 | 42.59 | 42.03 | 41.9| 41.9| .655| 640 | 25.50 | 24.48 | 39.0 38.2 
a ‘and allied products :........ ‘937 | .925 | 38.09 | 37.62] 40.7] 40.7| .633| .622 | 24.03 | 23.28] 38.0 87.5 
Meena A s wr") "7g5| .781r| 34.87 | 31.927] 44.4| 43.77} .660| 5917] 26.79 | 23.477] 40.6 89.7r 
ae oi nakulacketing Rei ae 1.145 | 1.106 | 54.07 | 52.15r| 47.2 | 47.1r| .766| .722 | 33.08 | 31.067] 43.2 ‘Or 
eh tina res mnelags uote “beg ‘855 | .857 | 36.85 | 38.05 | 43.1| 44.4| .577| .585 | 21.93 | 22.00] 38.0] 37.6 
or aca coe ke a, 851 | .833r| $4.48 | 33.787] 40.5 | 40.5] 548] .5877| 20.53 | 20.127] 37.5 | 37.5 
anes poetre S erae ae ee 1.086 | 1.100 | 48.22 | 41.86) 99.8) 87.6] ....| .... |... os'ay | socal seg 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 844 | .828 35 ; 28 38 08 41 8 41 1 669 | 658 | 25.5 . ; 
: 984 | .977 | 46. Suiee. wees Sc 
LE ie Ces ‘367 | Bber] $8.88 '1 99.80r 40.8 | 39.87} .655 | .6487| 24.74 | 23.62r 37.8 86.57 
Pusat audivardicls Ge) A RL HOE: ‘898 | .886r| $7.54 | 37.307] 41.8| 42.17] .653 | .6407| 22.92 | 24.06r 85.1 | «87.6r 
Paper and pols. tvs: 0 Adee. TM 856 | .855 | 36.88 | $5.67 | 43.1] 41.7| .583| .578 | 22.21 | 21.66 $8.1] 87.5 
Pape DTOGUCHA, 4. ohio. cle: telcieie 8 Tela rel 878 .856 | 37.07 | 36.077] 42.2] 42.2 564 5497] 21.74 | 20.817 nie 
PEGi a hG0k and job. eee ce ee 1.016 | .967 | 43.48 | 41.10] 42.8] 42.5] .540] .531 | 21.98 | 21.19 4 7 39.9 
Printing—news and magazine........... 1.128 | 1.094 | 44.11 | 42.25] 39.1 | 38.6] .637] .608 | 25.00 | 22.98 39.2 81.8 
Habba cS LBS ee 1.157 | 1.148 | 49.83 | 49.267] 43.1] 42.9] .722| .719 | 28.08 | 27.19 38.9 37.8 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.222 | 1.209 | 52.66 | 52.18] 43.1) 43.2] .809] .797 | 30.88 | 29.40 38.2 36.9 
2. Other rubber praductssae s-cris 1.023 | 1.022r} 43.93 | 43.277] 42.9] 42.4] .662 661r} 26.06 | 25.45 4 ae 
Bik’ nad rayou.4. 6.8%: Bilstdc sea 745 | .718 | 29.75 | 29.48] 39.9] 41.0] .513| .507| 18.81 | 19.99] 35.7 4 
Wool & 206 HAE fs Sth al oe 886 | 864 37.66 36.80 42.5 nt 721 Tir 28.09 27.111 38.9 $8.1 
Wooler ed goods........|  .869 | .862 | 36.39 | 36. ‘9 ; : i 
rs Mesos dels Bo Pie .905 | .866 | 39.21 | 37.48] 43.8| 43.2] .701| .6737| 27.97 | 23.587] 38.9] 35.0 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1.066 | 1.0387} 50.87 | 49.74] 47.7] 47.9r| .719 707 | 30.79 | 30.79r| 42.8 | 48.5 
TeVoundries. 1.8.98; .. KPREL 997 | .9887| 46.64 | 45.597] 46.8 | 46.4] .734| .709 | $1.78 | 28.66] 43.3 | 40.5 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 1.070 | 1.051 | 58.70 | 52.91r| 50.2 50.4 .718 755 | 30.02 | $1.97 42.1 42.3 
3. Heavy equipment................ 1.107 | 1.0817} 53.32 | 52.21r} 48.2] 48.37) .... Ate 26: eae they Bye: 
4. Hardware and small parts.........| 1.020 .992 | 47.28 | 46.54 46.4 46.9 .695 681 | 27.91 | 28.60 | 40.2 42.0 
5. Other products............0..000. 1.063 | 1.0257] 49.58 | 48.107] 46.7] 46.9r| .731 | .707r| $2.34 | $1.67r| 44.2 | 44.8r 
2B INDUSTRING i... .s0 6 ois ous seins eke wis le $1.023 |$1.004 |$45.38 |$44.35r| 44.2 44.0r} 3.686 | $.6177r/$24.93 |$24.207} 39.0 39.1 
pa ae ee ar eee ee eee $.833 | $.824 [832.63 |932.64 | 39.2 | 39.6 
Petrolenmrefining, orc « hiccrs sieevereats o 1.187 | 1.150 | 45.23 | 48.27 | 38.1 37.6 
ST INDUBTRIDS Ne oats ee ete. ks tietoee $1.024 |$1.005 |$45.27 |$44.24r| 44.1 43.9 
pe. “hh Rial ae epermeenvreiee ae $1,020 | $.992r/848.25 |847.32r] 47.3 | 47.7 | $.800 | $.777r/836.08 |$34.507| 45.1 | 44.4 
Shipbalidtne sre. Te. pa et 1.214 |'1:208¢| 58.07)| 66.947 '47.8 P4744 2.21) dee) Meee Ben ne ie 


See footnotes on page 873 


For the twenty-five industries as a whole, total man 
hours worked showed average variations of more than 
15% from peak months to slow months in the years 1920 
to 1929. Since then, the effect of the depression, the 
NRA, stronger unionization, and the wage-hour act 
served to spread the work so that both the length of 
the work week and employment remained fairly stable. 

Since both employment and the average number of 
hours worked in one week have been rising since August, 
1939, it is questionable whether a further expansion of 
the work week would be desirable in non-defense indus- 
tries. With the defense industries working 44 hours or 
more, as well as working second and third shifts in 
many cases, the immediate result of a suspension of the 
40-hour week would be a reduction in war costs through 
elimination of overtime payments. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN SEPTEMBER 


Hourly earnings which rose 1.8% to $.957 in Septem- 
ber, were 13.3% above those of September, 1941, and 
62.2% above 1929 earnings. 


Weekly earnings averaged $41.78 in September. They 
exceeded the August level by 2.2%, the September, 
1941, level by 19.0% and average weekly earnings for 
the year 1929 by 46.3%. 


Hours per week rose on an average 0.5% in Septem- 
ber. They were 4.3% higher than in September of last 
year and 10.1% below the average for 1929. 

“Real” weekly earnings, which are dollar weekly earn- 
ings in terms of the commodities and services they will 
purchase, advanced 1.7% in September, 9.6% in the 
year-period and 48.5% over the 1929 average. 


SSS 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, SEPTEMBER, 1942 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


UnsxiLLap 


Average Earnings 


SxmLep anp Smui-Sxmiep 


Average Earnings 


Ixpusrry "i any pea Average Hours 
r Week per 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage eachoe 
neo J Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept Aug. Sept. Aug. 
VW oalentin Hnplementesa, ate ce. ce ee $.839 | $.832 |$35.69 |$34.76 42.5 41.8 |$1.077 |$1.047 |$47.90 |$45.80 44.5 43.7 
ate ta Ree SIO ete oe CREE 1.080 | 1.079r} 48.28 | 50.287} 44.7 46.67) 1.317 | 1.2917] 58.08 | 59.52r| 44.1 46.1r 
Pe ee rr Ot a AS ish es Tah 446 445 | 16.77 | 16.38 37.6 36.8 .796 .798r| 30.57 | 31.82r| 38.4 39.5 
oS Se ae amet Sh rea 865 848 | 36.00 | 34.95 41.6 41.2 | 1.068 | 1.055 | 44.80 | 44.40 42.0 42.1 
Fabre hal raid rea products... cc ...2-.<1 672 669 | 26.15 | 25.80 38.9 38.6 972 .960 | 39.79 | 39.33 40.9 41.0 
Pht 3 roe Spin omincbie as. cree .705 678r| 31.03 | 29.33r) 44.0 43.3r| .822 .7537r|- 36.63 | 33.08r| 44.6 43.8r 
sunt aera? FNEACUULINS «04 a's ik vs 3105s 852 849 | 39.11 | 38.807} 45.9 45.7r| 1.178 | 1.185 | 65.72 | 58.69r| 47.3 47 .3r 
Hon - - ay SS SR Sere .735 730 | $2.19 | 34.16 43.8 46.8 .885 .889 | 37.97 | 38.94 42.9] 43.8 
a nee ¥ OO0S ante Wi eal at eh oe as .530 529 | 22.12 | 21.42 41.7 40.5 .889 .869r| 35.87 | 35.167) 40.4 40.5 
ete steelt...-... eevee ee 2 Salar 811 829r| 31.14 | 30.26r| 38.4 36.5r| 1.185 | 1.1487) 45.51 | 43.397} 40.1 37.8 
: ather tanning and finishing.......... .641 617 | 26.30 | 25.17 41.1 40.8 .885 .872 | 36.65 | 35.20 41.4 40.4 
aa and TIM WOLKe ee Rec at cts ce 734 718 | 32.91 | 31.41 44.8 | 43.8 | 1.044 | 1.046 |} 50.08 | 48.11 48.0 | 46.0 
eat packing. See ot a Pig eee 742 732r| 29.46 | 28.47r| 39.7 38.9r} .934 .9177| 38.67 | 36.96 41.4 40 .3r 
PeINU ANU VARNISH: «o>. uae ce ek .758 747r| 31.08 | 30.40r} 41.0 40.7r| .973 .9617r| 41.06 | 41.1387] 42.2 42 .8r 
PADeT ANG DUlOeese on... . Basch ee oes £721 719 | 30.04 | 29.02 41.7 40.3 .914 .914 | 39.91 | 38.56 43.7 | 42.2 
Paper products... .. aie cera .701 680 | 29.01 | 27.76 41.4 40.8 .935 .915 | 39.70 | 38.997) 42.5 42.6 
Printing—book and job.. eee eas 615 580 | 26.51 | 25.40 | 43.1] 43.8 | 1.150 | 1.096 | 49.11 | 46.14] 42.7] 42.1 
Printing—news and magazine.......... .738 675 | 28.74 | 25.65 | 38.9 | 38.0 | 1.241 | 1.216 | 48.59 | 47.16.| 39.1] 38.8 
Rubber....... &t See eee eee eno: .847 827r| 36.17 | 34.73 42.7 42.07] 1.166 | 1.158 | 50.22 | 49.73 43.1 42.9r 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ .949 905 | 39.29 | 37.56 41.4 41.5 | 1.228 | 1.217 | 53.00 | 52.62 43.2| 43.2 
2. Other rubber products............ .692 690r; 31.22 | 29.73r} 45.1 43.17] 1.086 | 1.0347] 44.40 | 43.787] 42.9 42 .3r 
WNEG oes toe, 1 emapacemge Aes fae amas .733 .723 | 30.39 | 30.07 41.4 41.6 .957 .934 | 41.23 | 40.24 43.1 43.1 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 761 J755 |, S118 |) 31,80] AlzO"| 41.5 .939 .933 | 39.88 | 39.70 | 42.4] 42.5 
ee Other woolen products* in ee See .681 663 | 28.84 | 27.71 42.3 41.8 .975 .934 | 42.60 | 40.77 43.7 43.7 
Foundries and machine shops........... 876 857r| 41.32 | 40.27r| 47.2 | 47.07] 1.112 | 1.0827) 58.91 | 52.757) 48.5} 48.8 
Li: Foundries Ac Cpe seca cee ce eeces .810 797r| 36.68 | 35.98r| 45.3 45.1 | 1.075 | 1.0597] 50.97 | 49.677] 47.4] 46.9 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 942 937r| 47.02 | 47.18r] 49.9 | 50.8r] 1.109 | 1.081 | 55.87 | 55.01r| 50.4] 50.9 
SabHeavy equipment.....300.5.2 0.05 . 862 8467r| 40.34 | 39.80r; 46.8 47.07] 1.156 | 1.1267] 56.55 | 55.087} 48.9 | 48.9¢r 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 821 800 | 38.74 | 37.31 47.2 46.7 | 1.042 | 1.013 | 48.35 | 47.78 46.4 47.2 
Gai Other products. <. 4. caee.ts sh. cok 925 883r} 43.78 | 40.75r| 47.3 46.1r| 1.104 | 1.0687] 52.77 | 51.587] 47.8 48 .3r 
SATINDUSTRIEG Gta ne eh tate fe a ees $.803 | $.7917/$35.21 |$34.45 43.7 43 .47/$1.080 |$1.061 |$48.32 |$47.28r| 44.6 44.5 
Cementrortte, pat ees c ccc ct cee sececes %.736 | $.738 |$28.81 |$28.99 39.2 39.3 | $.848 | $.838 |$33.22 1$33 .24 CHEM |, ED alrs 
Leansel Grin ascii ti 2 ae eat ee .893 PSS ooedO, Wo eos 37.8 37.0 | 1.239 | 1.196 | 47.33 | 45.09 SSe@aaS tad 
PERINDURERUDS acct «Sesladewis bien ae dite Gans %.803 | $.7917/$35.14 |$34.38 43.6 43 .37r|$1.081 |$1.0627/$48.18 |$47.137r] 44.5 44.3 
Aircraft. wee eee eer terete teen eee ees $.971 | $.9457r\$44.96 |$43.94r} 46.3 46.5 1$1.021 | $.9937r|$48.29 |$47.37r| 47.3 47.7 
Shipbuilding OE sao 1.029 | 1.0187} 49.49 | 48.46r| 48.1 47.6 | 1.290 | 1.278r| 61.53 | 60.457r| 47.7 47.3 
NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as reduced or free house rents or other 


olay as 


services rendered by the company to employces. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in industrial establishmeats in many localities, but the part which they 
compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account in a study of this character. 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Taz Conrrrence Boanp; revised data since Jan. 1941, available upon request. 


%Includes wood, metal, and upho!stered household and office furniture. 


3Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and Tas ConrrrEnce Boarp. 
SSi]k and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 


n.a. Not available for publication; included in total indexes. 


Employment gains in September amounted to 1.2%. 
The September level was 11.4% higher than in the pre- 
vious September, and 38.2% higher than in 1929. 


Man hours, in rising 1.7% in September, surpassed 
the September, 1941, level by 16.1% and the 1929 aver- 
age by 24.1%. 

Payrolls stood at 219.2 (1923 = 100) in September. As 
compared with the previous month, they have risen 
3.5%. Although they have advanced 32.6% since 
September, 1941, they have increased 102.2% since 
1929. 


‘Principally rugs. 
preliminary 
rRevised 


In general, the position of the manufacturing worker 
was better in September than ever before. He worked 
43.4 hours per week at $.957 per hour and received 
$41.78 in his pay envelope. When changes in living costs 
are considered, his real weekly income was greater 
than in any previous month. Moreover, a substantially 
largernumber of persons were at work and received these 
higher earnings. As a result, total man hours worked 
and total payrolls were the highest recorded since these 
surveys were begun. 

E. B. Dunn 
Division of Industrial Economics 


ee 
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Cost of Living, United States and 70 Cities, October 


IVING COSTS for wage. earners’ families in the the 1923 dollar amounted to 100.5 cents on October 15, 
iB United States showed a further increase of 0.9% 101.4 cents on September 15, and 108.7 cents a year ago. 


between September 15 and October 15. Food prices in- The cost of living in all cities surveyed by Tue Con- 
creased 2.5%, the largest monthly advance so far this FERENCE Boarp rose over the month, except in Seattle 
year and were again mainly responsible for the rise in the where no change occurred. The largest rise was 2.2%, 
weighted average of all items. Clothing and sundry costs recorded in Flint, Michigan. Living costs since a year 
each advanced 0.1%. Housing costs continued at the ago increased in all sixty-eight cities for which data are 
same level for the fourth consecutive month. Prices of available. These gains ranged from 11.5% in Toledo 
the fuel and light group were also unchanged. THE Con- down to 5.6% in Newark. 

FERENCE Boarp’s cost of living index is now 99.5% of 

the 1923 level, 8.2% higher than it was a year ago, and eo His. Hi 
15.7% above January, 1941. The purchasing value of Division of Industrial Economies 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, OCTOBER, 1942 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


a Ayesha? ctober:r0a | Semtember 1942 | October, 1941 
, 1941 
October, 1942 September, 1942 Tr, Pre ia Bie Octobe, 1048 
OOG* Fiance sche eras Sake cer derma iets 33 105.4 102.8 90.7 +2.5 +16.2 
Housing give saa eis Maule, tele agers 20 90.8 90.8 89.2 +1.8 
Clothing wencshich sins ogre ners me racers 12 88.5 88.4 +0.1 +13.0 
IM eng crrcavacte eas etre stots e ons, cepa oe 97.9 97.8 +0.1 +13.6 
WORN Bite = iscsi casts ersrac. nave chars T 79.0 78.9 +0.1 +12.2 
Fuel andilight 2%: pictcr neretcteera ace cers 5 90.5 90.5 0 +0.6 
MOEA Sain Susi Aust at eate ts kascah sa, af exis > ated 92.9 92.9 0 +1.0 
Gas and electricity®.............. & 85.7 85.7 0 -0.2 
Sundries ae sere cates csaite cae cea ausys 30 104.8 104.7 +0.1 +3.3 
Weighted average of all items....... 100 99.5 98.6 +0.9 +8.2 
Purchasing value of dollar.......... ae 100.5 101;4 108.7 0.9 7.5 


1Relative importance in post World War I, family budget. 
*Based on Tae Conrerence Boar indexes of food prices, September 15, 1942 and October 15, 1942. 
*Based on retail prices of 35 kilowatt hours of electricity, 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas, or 2,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas. 


COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 
Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


j Clothing Fuel and Light 
Date Avengest| Food | Housing (a Bandrias” |! veloc oc” 
All Items : Total Men’s Women’s Total Coal Gas and mig) Dolls : 
1941 October.......... 92 90.7 89 78.3 86 70 90 92.0 101.5 108.7 
November...... 92 92 89 79.6 87 71 92 101.9 107.6 
December........ 93 92 89 80 87 72 92 102.2 107.3 
1942 January.......... 94 95 90 82 91 73 92 102.5 105.8 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 61 CITIES DURING 
SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1942 


Source: Tur Conrerencn Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Index Numbers Percentage Index Numpers Percentage 


Jan., 1989 = 100 Changes Jan., 1939 = 100 Changes 


Crrr Sept. 1942 | Oct. 1941 Crrr Sept. 1942 | Oct. 1941 
Oct. 1942. | Sept. 1942 | Oct. 1941 || to t Oct, 1942 |Sept.tio4e | Oct. 19411 Pte | 
Oct. 1942 | Oct. 1042 eyo | tN Ook. 1eay | Gee 144 
ae Akron Chattanooga 
OOOH, sia ct staies's atone 2 134.4 130.2 115.6 ; Fr 
Housing)... 0.5.43 113.7] 118.7] 118.7 0 1 ee Oe ie, ie rk ae 
Clothing. wi... ce: 121.2 | 121.1] 108.7 tei BP 2] 118.2] 105.3 o | +12.3 
Fuel and light........ 113.8} 113.3] 113.0 .$ | Fuel and light....... '8| 104.8] 104.7 0} bartOst 
Housefurnishings..... 118.4| 118.4] 108.4 .6| 121.5] 114.9 0 | +5.7 
SUNOTICS | Peden, s.te oak 106.0 105.8 104.5 , eb GDUNOLIOS. 0p cirarcentet P 101.4 100.1 +0.2 +1.5 
Weighted Total..... 119.2 117.8 : : : 118.1r} 109.2 +0.6 +8.8 
SSS S>=S:.:"f0_————SSsSsS=—— 
Atlanta 
Food. Sh See ee 183.9 | 129.8 ES ).8 | e1@as Lol ood. tame ad : +13 .2 
Housing Bathe sins te Sh 99.2 99.2 0 +04. | Housing. 12... 2.25 34 105.5 +3.3 
Clothing. we ccc cece ees 118.0 117.9 OL Heslies: |) Clothing: 2.2... a+ 19232 +13 .6 
Fuel and light Pe a 110.8 110.1 +0.6 +1.2 | Fuel and light....... 99.7 +0.3 
Housefurnishings..... LU Al eet tT Al 0 +7.8 | Housefurnishings....} 124.7 +9.3 
SIMGTICS SM cdi dp kis 105.9 | 105.8 +0.1 HA oS. | UNA TIES 6), Mabe. crae thers 102.1 +0.8 
Weighted Total..... 115.7 | 114.8 +6 .2 Weighted Total....| 115.4 : 5 : +7.2 
EEE ———————EeE 
Baltimore Cincinnati 
Food. Sr tebe 0 aie ats. < 149.7 146.9 PLS. PRM OOGL, «cathe Sidicns ste Ree : : : +2.2 | +17.9 
Housing = ei. . Raa ee ge 107.6 108.0 +3.2 ING Ss) thau eee i ‘ ; 0 +1.0 
Glothings 0g o. . <5 gu 120.3 120.3 +13.3 Ng eo gas.ce oe : ‘ +0.1 | +16.3 
Fuel and light........ 106.2 | 106.2 +0.2 | Fuel and light....... ; P : 0 +0.2 
Housefurnishings. .... 130.6 | 130.6 +9.4 : E : 0 +9.2 
STNG Py tae ie ee 102.5 102.4 SN od |) DUNATICS. 4 wcrasoyeteraiy ; F F +0.2 +1.6 
Weighted Total..... 123.3 122.3 111.0 +0.8 } 411.1 +9.2 
Birmingham 
ie a oe 138.5 | 136.4 #48.8 | Pood! eos. ce 3: 
Prematin |. h<.-. <a: 106.5 | 106.5 +0.9 7 sete, DE 
Glothm gi* we... 26 ae 124.6 124.6 +13.3 INGideaas te aed 
Fuel and light........ 107.4 | 105.8 +3.0| Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... LIS i 11728 +4.8 | Housefurnishings....| 118. 
istriits (atop ae 0 - See we a 102.1 | 102.0 +1.8 | Sundries............ 103. 
Weighted Total..... LZ sAe\is 116 34 Weighted Total....} 115.6 +7.3 
“Boston Dallas 
(Rood Bec dod Bae oc tes 136.0 PSS 2S ee ID. TW ee Ol ELSES NOOO. ete otcausyictele ¢ 5 +18.4 
Housing $c. circ 103.8} 108.9} 108.2]/ -0.1] +0.6] Housing............ 6 +5.9 
Glothngic#.G.....+ 4. ¢ 125 s0gee 12400 eelO7, O89 -t-0. 8a 1b Bt Clothing; cts sch ase al +14.9 
Fuel and light........ 107.9 | 107.9 Fuel and light....... 85.9 -14.1 
Housefurnishings..... 127.9 | 128.0 Housefurnishings....} 127.9 +7.6 
Sundries! 6.6.0.4: 104.3 | 104.3 Sundries. ........5..++5 100.4 -1.3 
Weighted Total..... 11827 Lay, 
Bridgeport 
ood Fens ofrobere vce Bak 135.7 TSSo6 Oa HO te 1 Siz) TSN OOd....@ sy clout o neice 
I OUSIT TS ok fevers «ate dss LOG: Sale 10629 107.1 |} 0 |au—0\2 |Housing. 2)... 6. a0 
Gloth mgt oie orc. cts Hes 124.5 | 124.3] 106.0]/ +0.2| +17.5 | Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ 107.6 | 106.9 ight....... 
Housefurnishings..... 126.4 | 126.4 Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundries! histidine ded 110.0 | 109.9 Simdriesi® cee. eaten 
te ee +6. 0 
othe Sree ee 43.0] 414.1 beers ee 9 413.2 
Housings. ces «0:5. 14) « 114.7} 114.7] 110.4 0 +3.9 | Housing............ 105.6 | 105.6 4 +3.2 
Glothing!cmacas - -f.<:)- 118.5 Lo 105.0 +0.7 | +12.9 | Clothing............ 121.0 121.0 106.8 +13.8 
Fuel and light........ 102.8 102.8 103.1 0 -0.3 | Fuel and light Wea ich OFC 103.7 103.7 102.9 +0.8 
Housefurnishings..... 125.5 125.4 118.5 +0.1 +5.9 | Housefurnishings....} 122.5 122.5 110.7 +10.7 
SumMAdriess eis idierceree o:0 106.7 106.6 +0.1 ES ds, (UDOPIES. inc, aie as bis 100.6 100.4 102.0 -1.4 
Weighted Total..... 119.3] 117.9 48.0 | Weighted Total....| 113.8| 112.7 | 107.0 +6.4 


Footnotes given on page 379 
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KERS IN 61 CITIES DURING 
ARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WOR 
ee Spa ae SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1942—Continued agar 

Source: Tur ConrerENCE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 


Index Numbers 


Percentage Jan., 1939 =100 


Changes 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Cirr 
Crr Sept. 1942 | Oct. 1941 LP 
Oct. 1942 | Sept. 1942 | Oct. 1941 Ae ee Oe Oct. 1942 | Sept. 1942 | Oct. 
Des Moines Houston 

Hood eerey sees eee 148.7 | 139.2 Food. 5... 000.5208. ani 
Housing ee au 105.3 105.3 Housing A A Bes ey : 5 
Clothingin co: nae 126.7 126.7 Clothing. ne ce cwwmnes S ; - 
Fuel and light........ 114.7} 114.7 Fuel and light....... Pes 
Housefurnishings..... 123.8 | 124.2 Housefurnishings. ... ee 
Sundries) het,» ek 102.4} 102.1 Sundries;2 22%... 4.208 ; 


Weighted Total....| 116.0 


aes se 8 6 WOOG: 2 he tas siem tere aie 
Housing? eine ee 107.0 Housing............ : 
Clothing eee 117.2 Clothing............ 118.3 
Fuel and light........ 109.8 Fuel and light....... 100.0 
Housefurnishings. .... 133.2 Housefurnishings....| 123.6 
Suudriesh een sees 101.7 Sumdries. 3.2. ....3 25% 111.8 
Weighted Total..... | 115.8 ; : c : Weighted Total....| 119.8 : uaa 
Duluth ] Indianapolis 
Food®,. ) Rig. Monet 135.5 133.4 118.7 +1.6 Food. BP ete ree ear 137.2 : : 
Housing> ats ee 100.6 | 100.5] 100.1 Onl Housing............ 107.9 : 
Clothing { 5. 5 ht 124.2} 123.6} 106.0] 40.5 Clothing............ 119.8 
Fuel and light........ 100.7 99.5 | 100.7 || +1.2 Fuel and light....... 104.7 . : 
Housefurnishings.... . 129.1} 129.1] 117.1 0 Housefurnishings....} 112.1 
Sundries nee. a e-k 103.1} 103.0] 101.9 +0.1 Sundries.) . 225... 266 106.2 . . 
Weighted Total..... 115.8 114.9 107.7 +0.8 be Weighted Total....) 117.1 ; 
Erie, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 
Food. = .etae.. ct ton 136.4 135.0 of ; Hoods, 4: 2 de cme ote 120.8 118.0 +2.4] +12.4 
Honsingece.c) nit) 109 Toul 10059 <2 Housing. ae oe LOL OL 0 +0.3 
Clothing’ eu. eee 132.2 132.1 a) F Clothing...) ...<o+ se aes 121.6 121.5 +0.1 | +11.6 
Fuel and light........ LOT FSM E1075 0 Fuel and light....... 110.6 | 110.6 0 +0.5 
Housefurnishings. .... 129.8 | 129.8 8 Housefurnishings....| 120.9 | 120.9 0 +8.2 
Sundriess penta ar 107.5 | 107.4 A : Sundriesiek ohac eee 103.0 | 102.7 +0.3 +2.2 
Weighted Total..... 12275") "12250 6 Weighted Total....) 111.3 | 110.4 +0.8 +6.1 
Fall River Lansing 
FoodSy.2 es~ 4. 234 141.4 138.6 120.9 +2.0 Rood: 2x toch aon 148.4 143.9 +3.1]) +16.4 
Housing’: 225. ,.0 828 104.3 | 104.3] 101.9 0 Housing: 22. ..256.: 98.0 98.0 0 0 
Clothingtin, 205.. cee 118.8 118.8 105.1 0 Clothing Ave... sees 124.0 124.1 —O.1 } 417.5 
Fuel and light........ 102.9 | 102.9] 102.6 0 Fuel and light....... 101.6 | 101.6 0 0 
Housefurnishings. .... 114.38] 114.3] 111.6 0 Housefurnishings....| 129.5} 129.5 0 +9.1 
Sundries. te de tas 105.8 | 105.8} 104.8 0 Sundries 455... 4 Os! 104.9 | 104.7 +0.2 +1.2 
Weighted Total..... 119.5 118.5 110.1 +0.8 Weighted Total....| 118.9 117.5 +1.2 +8.1 
= = | 
| Los Angeles 
Nog! eames aes ey 150.0 146.8 ‘ Food: ..2:.<taerttie coal A ae a eh 7 Oe 119.5 +3.1| +18.3 
IOUSIT Gh oa tok 92.0 92.0 Housing ce. made 104.6 | 104.7] 101.8 -0.1 +3.3 
Clothinigy aac sade 40 127.9 127.5 Clothing % aera: ae oe 118.9 118.9 105.9 0 +12.3 
Bueliand light’, 0. ty.. 103.9 | 103.9 Fuel and light....... 96.2 96.2 96.2 0 0 
Housefurnishings. ... . 126.9 | 126.9 Housefurnishings....| 128.8 | 128.8] 117.5 0 +5.4 
Sundries Mite od. ee 105.7 | 106.8 . Sundries,t Oe sc. eee 104.6 | 104.4] 102.6 +0.2 +1.9 
He hid 8 116.6 Weighted Total....] 117.7 116.3 108.2 +1.2 +8.8 
Grand Rapids 
Foods)..4 4 is. ae 138.7 131.8 122.7 +5.2 Koad: 4 wimeenae eee +10.7 
Hotsing? esc nc eee 106.6 | 106.6 | 106.6 0 Howsingy 2. 3. eae 0.1 
Clothing 2.) wean 121.5 | 120.8] 107.8 +0.6 Clothing.y.7 seen +9.0 
Fuel and light........ 108.1 | 108.1] 108.0 0 Fuel and light....... +0.1 
Housefurnishings..... ISSR 1887 WIOx6 0 Housefurnishings. .. . +7.7 
Sundries) fe h.csmeits 104.9 | 104.6] 101.3 +0.3 sundries Acker ches +2.9 
Weighted Total... 118.6] 116.4] 110.7|) +1.9 Weighted Total. ... 45.9 


Footnotes given on page 379 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 61 CITIES DURIN 
SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1942—Continued % 
Source: Tae Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 © 


Index Numbe Fi t 
: an 1089 100 re el ea fh ee 
Les Cirr H 
Sept. 1942 | Oct. 1941 Sept. 1942 | Oct. 19: 
Oct. 1942 | Sept. 1942 | Oct. 1941 to to Oct. 1942 | Sept. 1942 | Oct. 1941 | en Se fs 
: Oct. 1942 | Oct. 1942 ') Oct. 1942 | Oct. 1942 
Lynn Muskegon 
Hood eerie x os 86,0) 140.7 187.3 Food. Die tre che sik seater ts 140.5 135.8 126.6 +38.5 | +11.0 
Housing 4. oc. se. 05: 104.5 104.5 Howsinige eras swisha 115.2 115.2 116.2 0 -0.9 
Clothing. wt cece esiees 123.3 123.3 Glothingi secs. tree 122.6 122.5 103.9 +0.1} +18.0 
Fuel and light sone cidre, es 111.1 ah Bhat Fuel and light....... 106.2 106.2 106.2 0 0 
Housefurnishings......| 125.6 | 125.6 Housefurnishings....] 118.8} 118.8] 111.5 0 +6.5 
SUNUTLCA Unie, t., . 105.3 105.2 Sundhiesi atau. 106.7 106.4 104.1 +0.3 +2.5 
Weighted Total....] 121.6 120.4 Weighted Total....| 120.5 118.9 118.2 +1.3 +6.4 
Macon Newark 
FOOd cams. 0,5: 143.5 140.9 Food. are ete. ..« 128.2 126.5 +9.9 
Housing Se AY mate 16 eee rin 115.9 115.9 Housinge ocr sree 101.4 101.4 0 
Clothing. wet e eens 116.6 116.4 @lothing........en 6. 121.4 121.4 +12.1 
Fuel and light........ 106.4 | 106.4 Fuel and light....... al) es) al ts) 0.9 
Housefurnishings. .... 129.8 | 199.8 Housefurnishings....} 129.1] 129.1 +8.3 
PUNUSIES Biz rasc soe, tus» 102.1 102.0 Suhdries scene. os 103.4 103.3 +2.1 
Weighted Total....) 119.9 | 119.0 Weighted Total....| 114.1] 113.5 +5.6 
New Haven 
PB Ac OE oe Kood eon eee oes +1.1] 414.9 
Soo Re ee Housing:cer 4. coe 105.5 0 —0.3 
SMereys: o515: 6:01 668 0,2 Clothing! -. cee | e204 +0.2 | +11.2 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 105.9 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings....| 124.4 0 +8.0 
DUNCTICS fetes w hs. + Sundries cystine 1038.2 +0.1 +0.8 
Weighted Total..... Weighted Total....] 118.3 +0.5 +7.3 
Meadville, Pa. New Orleans 
OOd erase Sarkis «Biss « Hood e eranpownd 140.5 +1.9 | +14.6 
IOUSIN Ge. cewice + saa es fousing h srer sterdec: 110.6 0.2 +2.9 
Clothing tc.n «6.55 gon Clothing aan. on an 119.1 +0.4 +9.9 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 103.2 0 +8.3 
Housefurnishings..... é : : .9 | Housefurnishings....] 128.3 +0.2| +6.8 
DUNGFICS A coca «= aren : F ‘ oO) |) SUNGEIES sows reaa Sere 101.8 +0.1 -0.7 
een : : : : : Weighted Total....} 120.7 +0.9 | +7.7 
New York 
Bote Seaceete ae Hood iawn eee ae oo 0 2 
Flousiipagcermee sate: Plowsing’ tent ce cietenecs 100.7 Ab 
Glothinge =a... ae Glothing pris iat 113.8 2 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 106.7 4 
Housefurnishings..... ; : ; : Housefurnishings....| 127.5 6 
A eo So eee a : : : : ; Sundries............| 104.8 aff 
geet : . : Z x Weighted Total....] 117.4 5 
Oakland 
arora eine oe © ae ae 8 5 Pood: 5 eect te er an) 4K, 143.3 119.6 +0.3 ues 
One eSecrnects dae 3 aS Housing? cnn ae tee: 1S Voll ota: |eale are 0 + 
Chothine bearer ae cise 6 5 Clothingn.c casera 123.1 122.9 108.9 +0.2 | +18.0 
Fuel and light........ 103.7 | 103.7 Fuel and light....... 84.9 84.9 84.9 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 125.1 | 125 1 Housefurnishings....] 119.4} 119.2] 110.5 +0.2 +8.1 
Sundries.eeeee fae 0 104.1 | 103.9 Simdries! a. sc. fect 101.6 | 101.5 99.9 +0.1 +1.7 
Weighted Total..... 114.8 113.2 Weighted Total....| 122.6 122.4 110.8 +0.2 | +10.6 
Minneapolis Omaha 
BOOdia a. sees ae siea > 139.2 134.1 117.6 +3.8 | +18.4 Food. 2 widkeualin geexscercisie 143.9 139.3 123.9 +8.3 | +16.1 
ROUSING. cen siete feel «=m aye 103.7 103.7 102.6 0 +1.1 Housing AALgh ict oe URE 100.6 100.6 99.4 0 +1.2 
Glothingspre acs cciews.s > 124.8 124.7 109.7 +0.1 | +13.8 | Clothing. vec ee eres 120.6 120.6 105.8 0 +14.0 
Fuel and light........ 99.8 99.8 99.6 0 +0.2 | Fuel and light ingeauetans 103.7 103.6 103.6 +0.1 peas 
Housefurnishings..... 122.2} 122.2) 115.7 0 +5.6 | Housefurnishings....| 129.5 | 129.4 | 122.8 +0.1 fre 
Sundries.e-e5 pe cs 111.9 111.7 104.2 +0.2 eA IE SUMGIICSS fos e ance 104.8 104.5 103.2 +0.3 eee 
Weighted Total..... 119.3 117.8 108.6 +1.3 +9.9 Weighted Total..../ 118.8 117.3 110.0 +1.3 +8.0 


Footnotes giver on page 379 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 61 CITIES DURING 


SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1942—Continued 
Source: THe ConFERENCE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
nr eS eee yon ee 
Crrr Sept. 1942 | Oct. 1941 Crrr ept. 1942 | Oct. 1941 
Oct. 1942 | Sept. 1942] Oct. 1941 to to Oct. 1942 | Sept. 1942 | Oct. 1941 to to 
Oct. 1942 | Oct. 1942 Oct. 1942 | Oct. 1942 
Parkersburg, W. Va. Rochester 
oad. = stoerth «iowvore ome 138.7 135.7 124.5 4919 |) SUT h te BOOd. itis apes coe 136.8 135.3 
Housing..........--: 104.2 | 104.2} 101.4 0 +98 |} Housings <.cs0c <n 103.9 | 103.9 
Clothing......-..++++ 123.9 | 128.9 | 111.5 0 SUL (i, ClOtning artes cn oe 127.7 | 127.6 
Fuel and light........ 94.4 94.4 94.4 0 0 | Fuel and light....... 108.5 | 108.5 
Housefurnishings. .... 124.6 | 124.6] 114.1 0 +9.2 | Housefurnishings....} 185.8 | 135.2 
Sand riesis, csicnee ences 105.5 105.3 102.9 +0,2 +9, 5b SUNGTES 6 ns culnoeea 112.6 112.5 


Weighted Total..... 119.4] 118.3] 111.4] 40.9] +7. 


Philadelphia 


Gad Aine eisianioxe orsieetase 143.1 189.2r} 124.4 +228) |) 15-0 I) MOOG: « coaces nelcanple : i ; +20.9 
Housing.........+++-+ 102.9 | 102.9} 101.8 0 +126) t HOUSING, a5. 2 «< ah o> ; 0 0 
Clothing. seen eeeeeees 122.4 1223 108.5 EO) feel. 8 | Clothnigh on. c sees +11.8 
Fuel and light........ LOT< 20 |e OF es |e lO7%.0 0 +0.2 | Fuel and light....... 0 
Housefurnishings Sb A 121.0] 119.2] 109.6 +1.5 | +10.4 | Housefurnishings.... +15.2 
Gundries Joys scneneresrace 108. | 108.2 | 102.0 +0.1 “PLS, | SUBGMES oe ccersicroevese +1.2 
eae ‘ : +1.3 +8.3 Weighted Total.... 5 ‘ ; +0.6 +9.2 
—  |"S[S[[]=[*_[—_—_[T———[{[{*_*"*__*_—~i~>Xx<_<_<—i* **{_{*_*_— —>—>—>—-LL[=[ ]{{_ = < _ [ \ —\ “<“><<=—Sl*Co*=—o[— @—_[—[——[—_l]ll] |= 
St. Louis 
nS Attpin nie mn Bs $US | PLICE Uf Rood. oc xiao’ v0 teas 2.8 1 
Housing...........+- 105.7 0 4920 | Housing: . <> = «<a de bs 0 eT 
Clothing toa. oss te, 124.2 “tS: |S. & b Clothing 2.,...5 4.05 +0.2] 418.1 
Fuel and light........ 113.7 0 o | Pueland light....... o | +06 
Housefurnishings Pasa 117.4 0 +5.5 | Housefurnishings.... 0 44.6 
Sundries.......-..++4 105.2 +0.1| +40.9 | Sundries............ +0.2| 41.1 
Weighted Total..... 117.5 $0.7! 46.6 41.2] 47.9 
Portland, Ore. na se 
Kioto ee 134.6 | 132.4] 117.8] 41.7] 414.3 
Housing...........-- 110.0} 110.0] 108.38 0 +645 §. Housing: <5 cece. aie phe 
Cathing 2: << .0lg: 126.8] 126.8| 112.4 0 | 412.8 | Clothing............ 0 oh ‘ 
Fuel and light........ 98.8 98.8 98.8 0 0 | Fuel and light....... 0 ae 
Housefurnishings tees 119.0 | 119.0} 106.6 0 +11.6 | Housefurnishings. .. 0 ay 
Sundrtes icp terteisieser 105.1} 105.0} 103.2] +0.1 ++1.8.) Sundries... “ae +0.2 eee 


Weighted Total..... LOW i Seale ab Tie) 48.3 


Providence 
vee Cie ON Aa eh 143.7 | 140.4 
ee eee ee) 103.3 | 108.3 Touaingt ode. eat ; 
Cotas. a -<-<4-g: 117.7 | 117.7 Clothing eect he 
Fuel and light........ 99.7| 99.3 Fuel and light... .... APesS 
Housefurnishings. .... 125.3 | 125.8 Housefurnishings . .. . 
SGMOTIES soacrs cwesosia tenis 101.8 | 101.7 Srritinies ea ee 
ese Senesanhen vd Domest Aneta Les aha i eR a as comnse ca 41.5 
Weighted Total..... bh By 6 Wa en a Weighted Total 1 
en _ Weight cee +10.9 
Richmond Seattle | 
Fotd ahea care 139.4 | 136.7] 123.0 
Housing..........00. 102-7 | 102.7| 1012] ~o | “rs Reine eae 114.5 | 114s | oa gol eee 
Clothing... eer 118.4 118.4} 107.3 0 | +10.8 | Clothing............} 118.5] 118.8 104.7 Q ave 
Gpisutihings: a2. 120,8 | 188 | Oa | ee fe tee Lee 0.1 | 110'1 | 1041 0 | 45:8 
sefurnishings. .... . : é +8.7 |} Housefurnishings....} 11 : 
Sundries Meaienitaye the: <2 103.2 | 103.1} 102.0 +0.1 | +1.2 | Sundries...... : eeu 106.4 106.8 | 105.4 hy a 
Weighted Total..... 116.2] 115.8 | 109.0] +0.8 +6.6 Weighted Total....] 122.0] 122.0 111.3 0 aes 
Roanoke, Va. Hie Spokane 
Food. .;¥ + dyes as 141.2] 139.8! 124.9]) +1.0 | 418.1] Food 
Housing........ 0.005 119.2 | 119.2} 122.8 0 | -2.9] Housing............ 2 e ‘0 
SA put + pene: Pee 118.7 | 107.8 0 +5.5 | Clothing 5 c ey: : : 
| poo hae Sed fa a 0 | +0.8| Puel and light...... 99.2] 99.2] 98.1 ge ee 
ae urnishings..... ae 121.9 | 114.7 0 +6.3 | Housefurnishings....] 132.3 | 182.3 115.5 : aes 
Bandrictepecreneneens ‘7 | 109.5 104.0] +0.2| +5.5 | Sundries....... uf 1074 | 10718. | 406-1 | 40.1 | “ada 
Weighted Total..... 120.9 | 120.4! 114.0 +0.4 +6.1 Weighted Total... 115.3 | 115.07] 107.6 +0.3 oa 


—— 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 61 CITIES DURING 


SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1942—Continued 
Source: Tom Conrmrence Boarp 


Index Numbers, January, 1939 =100 


Index Numbers P. t P 
fe Jan., 1989 = 100 |__- Changes Jun 19802 100 nce 
aod ; | Sept. 1942 | Oct. 1941 Cirr Sept. 1942 | Oct. 1941 
Oct. 1942 | Sept. 1942 | Oct. 1941 to to Oct. 1942 | Sept. 1942 | Oct. 1941 to to 
Oct. 1942 | Oct, 1942 Oct. 1942 | Oct. 1942 
Syracuse Wilmington, Del. 
Food. Sed EA ge ee 147.7 145.5 129.4 EM Ota Lot MOO. nm deteete trariites 144.0 140.9 122.4 +2.2 | +17.6 
ESORMID Fiore mci tne = x 116.2 | 116.2] 107.8 0 =POuo | MELOUGIN eee Meira aie 104.0] 104.0} 103.1 0 +0.9 
Clothing. been a eeeees 126.2 125.8 Dieed +0.8 | +12.6 lothin Gina castrate 124.7 124.5 110.2 +0.2 | +13.2 
Fuel and light aerate BAS 103.8 103.4 103.7 +0.4 +0.1 | Fuel and light....... 102.4 102.4 103.1 0 -0.7 
Housefurnishings. .... 147.4 | 146.9 | 127.6 || +40.3 | +15.5 | Housefurnishings....) 115.4] 115.4 | 109.8 0 +5.1 
PMMLERT ects oes 110.0 | 109.8} 105.7) 40.2] +4.1] Sundries............ 100.3 | 100.3 99.3 | 0 +1.0 
ee 125.3 124.5 114.5 || +40.6 +9.4 Weighted Total....| 118.9 117.9 109.5 || 40.8 +8.6 
Youngstown 
Food. a ee eee 144.4 | 187.7 aD E2522: LP ROOdn. bec: seers. 13a 188.1 
Rousing: ity... 2): 109.0 | 109.0 0 1050.1) Housings. ccs. cei 105.2 | 105.2 
Clothing. we bee eee ees 122.6 122.6 0 =O.) HC lothing ie ne eco oe 125.6 125.6 
Fuel and light Coe rans 108.3 108.38 0 +0.5 | Fuel and light....... 109.9 109.9 
Housefurnishings oe 121.5 120.8 +0.6 +8.5 | Housefurnishings....| 131.8 131.8 
DOGAMCN ce. ok «dels 108.7 103.6 +0.1 Edel |) Sundries. 22s5...<.s 106.5 106.3 
Rea +1.7 Weighted Total....| 120.8 | 119.4 
RRP ere pie, 5a anor Ea tue 
wanes ee n.a.Not available 
terse ees ee coe pPreliminary 
ree oe light........ “Fuel and light” is based upon retail prices of $5 kilowatt 
ousel urnishings tenes hours of electricity, 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas or 2,000 cubic 
iSititalyts tao ae feet of manufactured gas, and coal or other fuel for heating. 
Weighted Total..... : ; : d 
ooo 0 0OoOSoO80—0SO O0—00————— 


Sept. 1942 | Oct. 1941 
to to 
Oct. 1942 | Oct. 1942 


Sept. 1942 | Oct. 1941 
to to 
Oct. 1942 | Oct. 1942 


Sept. 1942 | Oct. 1941 
to to 
Oct. 1942 | Oct. 1942 


Crrr Cirr Cirr 


Percentage Changes 


Anderson, Ind. “Percentage Changes | Green Bay, Wis. Rockford, Ill. Percentage Changes 


ROOD I as des ay see bots 27S (ele Oat Hoodsen tes as.ciiss ss +3.0 Nde| Rood =a tan eece tor +8.6 | +12.8 
ELOUSING 4.5 o0 ven ot a 0 —O19) 1}, Housing) heads va) 6.54 0 n.d. | Housing...........- 0 +2.7 
Wlobhingia. o<6.se oes 0 Uy ple Olothinigs smias.c ace 59.6 -0.1 n.a. | Clothing............ +0.2 +9.8 
Fuel and light........ 0 0 |} Fuel and light....... +0.4 n.d. | Fuel and light....... 0 +0.8 
Housefurnishings..... 0 +14.0 | Housefurnishings.... 0 n.a. | Housefurnishings....} 0.8 | +15.4 
Sundries ste. wap iaee « +0.2 2, Of SUNArIes as hc nape 9e 6 +2.1 n.a. | Sundries........0++ 0 +2.5 

Wei Weighted Total..... +1.6 Weighted Total....| +1.4 1 +7.5 


vansville. Ind. , Joliet, H.! Saginaw, Mich. 


Boodsc. oases magenre- : POUR OOG Pleats seitgstea <n Sule OOO Meena etre aise Sere 
Housing 4.25 -cchec'aes Rg Re tere arsidiein ; Ing aicenes sericea +1, 
Clothing gee cemsacht <6 : ES a@lothing?). 20 <> «ens Clothing............ +11.5 
Fuel and light........ : +4.5 | Fuel and light....... Fuel and light....... 0 
Housefurnishings..... +16.2 | Housefurnishings. ... Housefurnishings. ... +10.3 
Sundriesecios ook. F /ONeSunidries sie «0500 RO I SUNCNIES Jain wy enecstere +1.6 
Weighted Total.... Weighted Total.... +7.1 
Flint, Mich. ~ Lewistown, Pa. Trenton, N. J. 
ROO sn. tna ve toe. ors AEGRA lfy ee EEAUALLI fe Bo oye leptin soeaocie Food,....-sessesees aon 
Housing ccc sos 0 Qs RE OUSING,jatre et ois 5 «« Housing.........++. Ee i 
Glothings ete sees 0 1679 || Clothing. .% «060. Clothing...........- Ps 
Fuel and light........ 0 -—0.3 | Fuel and light....... Fuel and light....... le 
Housefurnishings..... 0 +11.6 | Housefurnishings.... Housefurnishings. ... ik 
Sundries: 9. 5.9.00%%... +0.2 +39 | Sundries....../2.... Sundriesap ceca tore: +8. 
~ Weighted Total.... Weighted Total.... 


includes Lockport and Rockdale 


ee 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


DECLINE in the number of strikes in all manu- 

facturing industries was noticeable in September. 
Only 290 strikes occurred, as compared to 350 the 
month before, and 470 in September a year ago, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates released by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The number of workers involved and the number of 
man days lost were the same for both August and Sep- 
tember so that the number of workers involved per 
strike and the average length of time lost per strike in- 
creased. Workers involved totaled 80,000 and man 
days lost 450,000. 

During September a decline in strikes was also notice- 
able in war industries. This was true not only of the 
number of strikes beginning in the month but also of the 
number in progress during the month. There were 156 
new strikes in September and a carry-over of 31 from 
the previous month. In August, there were in progress 
195 new strikes and 34 strikes originating previously. 
Despite the fact that the number of strikes declined, 
both the number of men involved and the man days lost 
increased. In September, about 1,500 more men than 
in August were involved in strikes during the month, 
and also about 1,500 more men were involved in all 


strikes in progress in war industries. This resulted in 
an increase of approximately 25% in the number of 
workers involved per strike. 


SrriKkEs IN War INDUSTRIES 


Source: Joint Committee of Representatives from War, Navy, and 
Labor Departments, Maritime Commission, War Labor Board, and 
War Production Board 


5 Employees Involved 
War Strikes (000) 
ee ne ne he eee Man 
Date D 

sone [Sep] ot foe] Ha 
degin- Progress | Begin- | Progress (000) 

ning in : aez0 z 

Sionth | Rang | upese | Dor 
1941 December 8-31.... 7 £3 2 mie! 59 
1942 January........... 27 = 12 aes 49 
Februarya...- os. 50 A 25 119 
March? .4207 5-2. 66 che 35 167 
Aprile preciaerac 91 ae 26 bs 174 
Mays 0 tet ee 125 144 45 48 137 
JUNE™, \a serge 171 192 79 85 255 
July’ is ere eee 198 222 75 81 234 
Algnst, .<de-uoueeee 195 229 70 79 266 
September......... 156 187 72 81 319 


Although man days put into war production increased 
from 300 million in August to 332 million in September, 


LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING DURING OCTOBER, 1942! 


Organization Affected 


Manufacturing, Building, and Mining 


Anthracite. Coal. Miners yes. ca .s.<a05 un aeateerer ce aie aidan ae nia 6 rare 
Armstrong Cork Company (two plants)............000ccseeeeeevees 
Chrysler Corporation (Marine Engine Division).................... 
Ford Motor Company (River Rouge Plant).....................00. 
Lehigh and Wilkes Barre Coal Company’..................eeee00- 
Republie Steel. Corporations), coc oeureriaeonen ae eiate o> ae Mion ean 
South Portland Shipbuilding Corporation......................005. 
Steel Improvement and Forge Company.....................0.000- 


Susquehanna Collieries Compan 
Western Cartridge Company (East Alton Manufacturing Company) 


Miscellaneous 


Adelphia Hotel (Maintenance employees)...............000.eee000 
Joby Bache and Company? ss. ,.cede econ ances ames acl Gentes dae. 
Municipalsimployees"..-2é. ,.ciapaastiae Sie eee ree oe ae came 
Mianicipalsbim ployees (ss, ¢0.5:a¢e als + xeon esentutl are h deste hs creer 
Municipalniimploy ees. 5 £2 ace Ns: nav ee MER ee eee ie oe 
ING WED ADOr: VV ORKCIN witan day's a's yp iankth Oar rs ais ake mace a rate a toe 
Pennsylvania Liquor Control Board (Store clerks).................. 


1[ncomplete report based upon available information published in the press. 

_ 71,500 miners quit on October 6 at an Edison Coal Company colliery over a wage 
dispute. They were joined by 6,000 miners from ten mines of the Lehigh Naviga- 
tion Coal Company on October 7. 

tHenry and Prospect Collieries. 

4Carpenters, plumbers, and truck drivers. 

®Stock Exchange firm. 

6On October 28, 1,500 water workers went on strike. They were joined on Octo- 
ber 30 by 600 gas maintenance workmen. 

7Street cleaning, water bureau, street repair, and refuse collection employees, 


Number of 
Workers 
Involved 


Scale Lansford, Pa. 6,500 
lapleae Pittsburgh, Pa. 900 
ke Detroit, Mich. 2,000 
eee: Detroit, Mich. 2,100 
Aaa Wilkes Barre, Pa. 1,700 
Seuss East Hartford, Conn. n.d. 
bs Reais South Portland, Me. 4,000 
ee Cleveland, Ohio "213 
Tae Glen Lyon, Pa. 1,300 
oe Kast Alton; Ill. n.a. 
ey. Philadelphia, Pa. 

ee New York, N. Y. ie 
5 eee Cincinnati, Ohio 2,100 
scien Newark, N. J. 900 
Met ree Philadelphia, Pa. 1,700 
ory Clarksburg, W. Va. "20 
opis Pennsylvania 800 


Tene pected og es cabot Exponent, th i 
Bi ep pete in eT BS 
“salon mestiverd were puspented te Phaadslsida’at tee me aS 
following a one-day work stoppage which they conducted for higher Boi negate 


ber 8, On October 7, clerks in 6 more i i 
oe oe aes counties walked out in support. Over 200 


n.a,Not available, 


nat Saag 
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STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations Manufacturing 
m Strikes! Turnover Rates per 100 Empioyees! 
fate 9 ON gts : 
Beginning in Period Man Days | Production? Separations 
Idle Dory ide 
Worker Period = i i 
Number Involved (Thousand) Total + he Discharges | Lay-offs re 
a le eee ousand) neous 
LA sorter: aceqnt irae: weareamiana 
ieee. rae ere 921 289 5,852 110 75 .23a 41.0la 9.044 25.174 67.6la 
ee Neier tne 637 183 3,317 90 59.65 18.64 5.04 35.97 37.02 
(oy ee ey eee 810 342 6,893 14 48 .38 11.39 2.72 34.27 36.59 
eS ES ae ras Reece 841 324 10,502 57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
Tenge Wee te rea Te tte Maen 1,695 1,168 16,872 68 45.38 10.66 2.49 32.23 65.20 
aA iw bE ae 1,856 1,467 19,592 74 49.17 10.67 2.24 36.26 56.91 
ee eet bee Gee 2,014 pS i eg 15,456 87 42.74 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
Fee as Ty EE ER os 2,172 789 13,902 104 40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
bee cae Tee 4,740 1,861 28,425 113 53.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
et ee Gk es ee 2,772 688 9,148 87 49 .22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
fade toes as a ee 2,613 1,171 17,812 108 37.71 9.52 1.52 26.67 48.85 
eee fas 2,508 577 6,701 124 40.27 12.54 1.84 25.89 52.72 
Aeterses PIC w a a SU VO Lh pores Ae tee okie 4,288 2,363 23,048 161 46.68 27.78 3.04 15.86 64.51 
1941 Roe Oe Te Sth NRO ars ire Tal Bes: SS ve oe <HOI A td nee 172 4.53 3.06 0.31 1.16 5.16 
ERA a ea ct Saveon tes Ga Sees Rhee s 3925 173 4.13 2.44 0.28 1.41 4.87 
Se enber UE Rite Te ate ots Sic 'd ests ce 271 228 1,397 173 $.51 1.83 0.24 1.44 3.91 
CECUIDECE a CAM Tt Sen oO Ee he hes 143 30 476 171 4.71 aC are 0.29 2AS 4.76 
1942 7s venti Koa eM at Ie eens 5 5% eRe a Rha’ ee 33 390 173 5.10 3.19 0.30 1.61 6.87 
Srp CACTI A SOE Pe eee Me, 57 425 175 4,82 3.14 0.29 1.39 6.02 
jae Pea sal ORC Kien ttey Reis she's atotn ae 240 65 450 177 5.36 3.84 0.33 1.19 6.99 
oy ae 5, SSR) RRS ee SE ee Se 310 55 375 180 6.12 4.46 0.35 Is RAS 
i FNUE 4 os Sept 5g aR tg agers 275 58 325 183 6.54 4.73 0.38 1.43 7.29 
UN pr ety, Fiera ore os © x bis RP 350 100 550 185 6.46 4.87 0.38 ea 8.25 
AD LLU Te ta en WOT bd ee SR 400 88 450 189 n.d. n.d. n.d. na n.a 
AURUSES Som POR me ee ee ccece eco, 350 80 450 196 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
Sentem beraiecuten ace see Me cae an 290 80 450 201 n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.a. 


NOTE—For back figures see The Conference Board Economie Record, June, 1942, p. 194. United States B f Labor Statisti 2Federal Reserv al producti 
data are averages of monthly figures. aJune to December. oPriiiainary. . a.Not aatenle, EeReyieed, df <: are epee gt raters 


or 10.7%, man days lost increased from 266,353 to Figures on the cases of the National War Labor Board 
318,892, or 19.7%. The percentage of time lost to time have again been made public. Since the creation of the 
worked thus rose from 0.09% to 0.1%. board in January, 1942, its members have settled 260 
ene Nine Win Tao Born cases involving 1,414,000 workers. During this period, 
the board received 571 cases, of which it settled fewer 
JANUARY 13-SEPTEMBER 30, 1942 - a RE: 

} than half. Since its jurisdiction now covers all employ- 

Source: National War Labor Board ° 5 c ; A ; 
ees in all industries and its approval is required for all 


wage increases, its backlog of cases will probably con- 


Sacer 4 : 
Classification tinue to increase. 


An increasing number of participants are requesting 
a decision by the full board. In September, 60.3% of the 
cases were settled this way ,and in August, 66.7%. 
no other month did the relative proportion approach 
these high figures. In September, 14 cases were settled 
by an agreement through mediation, 2 by voluntary 
arbitration, 35 by board decision, and 7 by other means 
of disposition. 


Total Number of Cases Received . 
Number of workers involved 
(QU): A nee iso aitte eeeoe 
Received from National De- 
fense Mediation Board...... 
New cases certified. . 

Taken by motion of board . 
Total Number of Cases Cissat : 
Number of workers involved 

(OOU) eee ete ite ones 
Agreement through mediation. 

Voluntary arbitration. . 
Board decision............+- 
Other disposition............ 


n.a.Not available 


M. A. WERTZ 
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Employment and Unemployment 


EmrLoyMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, SEPTEMBER, 1942 
In Thousands 


URING SEPTEMBER, more than a million new 
workers found employment on farms, in industry, 
and in military service. Despite these additions, cur- 
rent and anticipated labor shortages were reported in an 
increasing number of areas and in a growing number of 
key industries.! Almost four million more persons are 
already at work or in the armed forces than would be a 
part of the labor market under peacetime conditions. 
Universal service legislation, blanket extension of the 
work week under modified overtime provisions, com- 
pulsory registration of women and special deferment 
policies for essential workers are among the remedies 
currently proposed to ease this manpower strain. 

The total of all civilian and military employment in 
September is placed at an all-time peak of 59.2 million. 
This is 10 million more than were at work two years ago 
and fully 4.5 million more than in September, 1941. 
Manufacturing industries added about 250,000 to their 
payrolls during the month, and more than 600,000 were 
absorbed by the service industries, including the fight- 
ing services. Seasonal expansion in agriculture and re- 
tail trade and the opening of educational institutions 
added to the drain upon the nation’s labor reserves. 

About one of every two new recruits to non-agricul- 
tural civilian payrolls since September, 1940, has been 
a woman. In addition, Census estimates reveal that 
women currently account for one of every six farm 
workers at fall harvesting, as against the previous peace- 
time ratio of one in eight. About 1.2 million women have 
been added to industrial employment since the start of 
this year, according to these estimates. 


SEPTEMBER TRENDS 


Manufacturing, the service industries, and the dis- 
tributive trades were the only major non-agricultural 
groups in which employment continued to advance in 
September. Curtailment of private building cut the 
number engaged in construction by almost 100,000. 
Employment in mining fell off for the second successive 
month and remained almost 35,000 below the compar- 
able 1941 level. Slightly lower totals were also reported 
in public utilities. Emergency employment by WPA, 
CCC, and NYA was further decreased by 70,000 during 
the month, and totaled approximately 500,000, com- 
pared with 1.5 million and 2.2 million, respectively, one 
and two years ago. 

The seasonal gain of 53,000 in the distributive trades, 


‘See Road Maps of Industry, No. 359, for the geographic distribu- 
tion of 66 areas in which male labor shortages have been reported b 
War Manpower Commission, as well as an additional 64 areas in whic 
shortages are anticipated. On September 8, WMC designated as a 
“critical labor area” twelve Western states: Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Utah, Wyoming, California, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington, New Mexico and Texas. 


Distribution of Labor Force 
September July 


Total unemployment....| 5,207 289 

Excess of employment oy- 
er economic labor force. 

Total employment (in- 
cluding armed forces). . 


Agriculture: «5:5 25615- - 11,629 | 11,319 | 11,656 
Forestry and fishing. .... 222 220 217 
Total industry.......... 21,611 | 22,168 | 22,319 
Extraction of minerals. . 736 781 772 
Manufacturing......... 14,689 | 15,065 | 15,322 


Constructions4<, ¢.<..<;- 
Transportation......... 
Public utilities......... 
Trade, distribution and 
7,461 | 7,422 | 7,475 
Service industries (includ- 

ing armed forces)...... 
Miscellaneous industries 


12,672 | 14,942 | 15,581 | 16,211 


and services.......... 1,162 | 1,233 | 1,266 | 1,289 
Emergency employment* 

WPA, CCC, and NYA 

(out-of-school)*.......... 2,198 | 1,504 656 572 502 
i1Plikeninasc 0) | ts 

2Not focteded in em janes total. 

Since July 1, 1942, i 


projects are officially designated as war training programs 
rather than work-relief projects. 

the first since the start of the year, was heavily con- 
centrated in the apparel field. The marked downward 
trend in the distribution of durable goods continued and 
was accompanied by a contra-seasonal decrease in em- 
ployment in wholesale trade. Distribution and. mining 
were the only major industrial groups in which the num- 
ber at work was significantly lower than in 1941. 

Non-military employment by the Federal Govern- 
ment was again increased by almost 100,000 during 
September, predominantly in areas outside the District 
of Columbia. The total number of civilians in regular 
federal services was 2.6 million, or fully a million more 
than in September, 1941. Local and state government 
personnel was also further expanded with the reopening 
of schools and colleges. 

Labor shortages kept the number at work on the na- 
tion’s farms in September lower than the comparable 
total for 1929 or any other year since. Women and older 
men in the farm family labor reserve are helping to save 
fall crops and livestock production of record-breaking 
proportions. A year ago farmers took on fully 250,000 
hired workers to meet their harvest loads. Between 
September 1 to October 1, 1942, only 69,000 hired 
workers were recruited. The farm labor supply is at 
its lowest level since World War I. 


M. R. GarinssrucH 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Wage-increase Announcements’, October 1 to October 31 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Cc ‘ A t of Ni 

omen Location ones Rene 

Aluminum Company of America®............. New Kensington, Pa. Fy tag isco 
Fairfield, Conn. > Ma eee Retroactive to September 20, 1942 
Baliwi ; Edgewater, N. J. bree alate. ee 
4 dwin Locomotive Works.................. Eddystone, Pa. Feed) Matera. New hiring rate: 78¢/hr. 
“iti Compunyotinar. a0 i ene. | Edgewater, N. J. nT | eee To chemical workers 
ellman Brook Bleachery..................0. Fairview, N. J. hoa soe Retroactive to July 1, 1942 

Bunte: Candy. Company: (ih. srcnknasoseaccins Chicago, Ill. 
Whrysler' Corporations... .... cco. scccecacecs ve All plants 


Connecticut Telephone & Electric Corporation.| Meriden, Conn. rans. ORAS To all employees. New hiring rates: men, 
ue afer a days, 704/be women, 
55¢/hr., after 30 days, 60 Z 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway Com-| Boston, Mass. : To all employees. New Aa include: car and 
pany* bus operators and collectors—first 3 months 
of service, 9144¢/hr.; next 9 months, 9444 ¢/ 
hr.; after 1 year, 97¢/hr. Blacksmiths, 
es ita eerie fe Painters, 
: 974¢/hr. atchmen, 8844 4 
Glenn L. Martin Company................... Baltimore, Md. 6 2/8% Approved by Secretary of Labor to compen- 
sate for losses resulting from Executive 
Order on overtime compensation 


Murray Corporation of America*.............. Detroit, Mich. 4¢/hr. Both retroactive to June 1, 1942 
{ 10¢/hr. To tool and die makers 
RCA Manufacturing Company*.............. Camden, N. J. Bia ¢/ bree eerie To hourly paid plant employees, cafeteria 
: workers and guards 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company. .| Birmingham, Ala. 516¢/hr. To production and maintenance workers 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company........... Hartford, Conn. 4¢/br Retroactive to May 26, 1942 
a ee ae Oe ee ee ee Poughkeepsie, N. Y. MS IN || New hourly rate: $1.50 
Cigar Workers’... .. goats Subaes = Savon aiece Tampa, Fla. 14% 5,500 
Lead, Copper and Zinc Mine Workers......... Utah and Idaho 50¢ to $1/day| 10,000 | Retroactive to May 15, 1942, in Idaho and 
: to July 1, 1942, in Utah 
ioPamt Manutactirers......0-..¢22s6.00s0-- San Francisco, Cal. 744 ¢/hbr. 225 | Retroactive to April 25, 1942 
20 Tanning Establishments.................. Fulton County, N. Y. 54o¢/hr. 1,100 
Toolmakers and Diemakers.................. Detroit, Mich. 6¢/hr. To tool and die workers in General Motors 


30,000 | and Chrysler plants 
10¢/hr. To tool and die workers in Ford Motor plants 
Retroactive dates: General Motors Corp., 
April 28. Chrysler Corp. and Ford Motor 
Company, June 1. Minimum rates for die- 
makers raised to $1.40/hr. 
Abate <1 eh gays Ore one ere a ee ee New York City $5/wk. 15,000 | Retroactive to September 1, 1942 


includes -increase announcements, 
2Approved by War Labor Board pending on date of announcement. 
4Awarded by State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. 


Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations, 
October 1 to October 31 


October Independent Union Federation Established—Under the 


1 WLB Denies Wage Increase—For first time since its cre- name of Confederated Unions of America, a number of 
ation, War Labor Board disapproves a wage increase independent unions establish a new federation. 


Bees Hirough OS bargaining eon 5 AFL Annual Convention Opens—AFL Convention opens 

increase would exceed its “157%” formula. in Toronto with President Green lauding labor’s war 
2 Anti-inflation Law Signed—President signs anti-inflation effort and expressing hopes of peace with CIO. 

law three hours after its enactment by Congress. arc Beyer Tile Tenet otate of Con 
3 Anti-inflation Law Implemented—President issues stabil- necticut begins reducing its unemployment compen- 

ization order, giving effect to anti-inflation program, sation rolls by removing persons who are too particular 

and appoints Supreme Court Justice James F. Byrnes as regarding acceptance of jobs in war industries. Several 

Director of Office of Economic Stabilization with large hundred names have already been removed, at an esti- 


powers intended to arrest inflation. mated saving of $6,000 a week. 


nnn 
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7 UMW Leaves CIO—At the request of President John L. 


ll 


12 


13 


14 


16 


Lewis, the United Mine Workers Union severs its con- 
nection with the CIO, but reserves the right to bargain 
for reaffiliation with the CIO, AFL, or any other labor 


group. 


Small Employers Exempted from Wage Order—WLB rules 
that employers with not more than 8 persons on their 
payroll are exempt from the provisions of the President’s 
wage stabilization order of October 3. 


Smokers Cause Walkout—Over 2,000 workers in a 
Chrysler plant walk out in protest to a disciplinary lay- 
off of 400 employees who participated in prearranged 
plan to violate rules prohibiting smoking during working 
hours. 


Navy Would Bar Strikers from War Work—In connection 
with strike at the Steel Improvement and Forge Com- 
pany in Cleveland, the Navy recommends to WLB that 
strikers in an unauthorized walkout be deprived of future 
employment in war production industries. 


UMW Enlarges Field— United Mine Workers, in annual 

convention, amend constitution to empower president 
to organize not only miners and processors of coal but 
workers in all other industries “on the American con- 
tinent.”” 


Petrillo Gains Point—Federal District Court dismisses 
petition of Department of Justice for an injunction to 
end union’s ban on the recording of music for radio, juke 
boxes and other public reproductions. Judge holds that 
it is essentially a labor dispute and does not come under 
the anti-trust law. 


WLB Denies Ford Raise—War Labor Board unanimously 
rejects demand of UAW for $1 a day pay increase for 
115,000 Ford Company employees on ground that com- 
pany has already met its cost of living adjustment 
requirement. 


Individual Increases Valid—War Labor Board announces 
that employers may make individual wage adjustments 
without its approval if such adjustments fall within 
certain prescribed limitations. 


Court Forbids Output Restriction—Florida Circuit Court 
judge permanently restrains a labor union from punish- 
ing its members for disregarding union order to avoid 
speeding up war jobs. Army officials had asked work to 
be speeded up by using paint spray machines, the use 
of which had been forbidden by union. 


Byrnes Extends Wage Order—OES Director Byrnes ex- 
tends economic controls to salaries under $5,000 a year. 
He states that he has given WLB authority to pass 
upon any pay increases to workers earning below $3,000 
a year and to regulate increases to others receiving less 
than $5,000 a year if their compensation is fixed by 
collective bargaining agreements. The Treasury De- 
partment will regulate salaries of more than $3,000 a 
year which are not controlled by WLB. 
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NLRB Voids Company’s Closed Shop—Labor Relations 
Board sets aside a closed shop contract on grounds of 
fraud and conspiracy between an employer and a labor 
organizer. 


Union Opposes Negro Promotion—AFL Boilermakers’ 
Union in Portland shipyards of Henry Kaiser threatens 
to “take matters into our own hands” unless the Kaiser 
Company revokes promotions of eight negroes. 


Labor Pirating Discouraged—WLB issues general order 
prohibiting employer from hiring workers at rates higher 
than those previously established in his plant for workers 
of similar skill and productive ability. This ruling is 
intended to prevent companies from offering high start- 
ing rates to attract labor from other companies. 


Amendment of 40-Hour Week Asked—Senator Reynolds 
(N. C.) proposes for the duration to raise to 56 hours 
the standard work week at “straight time.’”” Compulsory 
overtime would begin after this point. 


Contested Wage-hour Case Stands—United States Supreme 
Court refuses to reconsider its decision in the case of 
The Dallas Morning News, in which it ruled that a com- 
pany paying a regular weekly salary above the normal 
required by the Wage-Hour Law may compute overtime 
on the basis of an hourly wage fixed by contract with 
the employees. 


Farm Labor Frozen—War Manpower Commission an- 
nounces the freezing of all necessary workers on the 
nation’s livestock, poultry and dairy farms to insure 
sufficient agricultural products. 

Wage-salary Order Issued—OES Director Byrnes issues 
regulations regarding stabilization of wages and salaries 
and the limitation of salaries to $25,000 net. 


Wage Control Machinery Set Up—WLB announces that 
more than 100 field offices of Wage and Hour Division 
will be used in administration of wage stabilization. 
These offices will rule in the first instance on whether 
proposed wage increases are valid. 


Draft of Engineers Protested—President of Aircraft War 
Production Council, East Coast, who also is president 
of Curtiss-Wright Corporation, states that the draft is 
making serious inroads on aviation personnel and re- 
ports have been received of induction of irreplaceable 
engineers. 

Labor Draft Postponed—Following conferences of AFL 
and CIO presidents at White House, proposal for a labor 
draft is understood to be shelved for time being. 


WLB Jurisdiction Contested—J. S. Bache, brokers, con- 
test the jurisdiction of WLB in connection with a strike 


of employees on ground that activity is not connected 
with war effort. 


Anti-labor Pirating Agreement Reached—Employers in 
the Buffalo, New York, area reach agreement for best 
utilization of manpower and consent to forego any at- 


tempt to attract employees from other plants in the 
neighborhood. 


